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HE one event that shapes itself 

most auspiciously in the popu- 
lar imagination 
World’s 


Louis 


now is. the 
held in St. 
commemoration 


just 
Fair, to be 
this year, in 


of one of the most important in- 
This 
opening as 
these lines are being written, celebrates 


cidents in American history. 


exposition, which is 
as we all know the centennial anniver- 
sary of the purchase from France of 
the Louisiana Territory, a transaction 
which added a million or more square 
miles to the domain of the United States 
of America. 
plished 
Thomas Jefferson, who realized the su- 
preme importance to his country of ac- 
quiring 


The purchase was accom- 


under the administration of 


this vast territory, although 
then a wilderness, but cleft by the great- 
est waterways in the world and giving 
promise of stupendous additional wealth 
to the nation. 


World’s Fairs are in themselves spe- 


cial products of modern civilization and 
a pict- 
uresque and dramatic way the essentials 
of modern progress, liberty, free inter- 
course between States and world-wide 


enterprise. They present in 
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exchanges of 


thought and products. 
They are for all the nations of the world, 
and the best things of all lands are 
them. All new arts, 


methods and appliances of every kind 


gathered into 
are exhibited, and they become social 
gatherings also for civilized humanity. 
If they had no other object than to re- 
flect the unity of mankind under modern 
liberty and aided by modern enterprise, 
they would still be worth all that they 
cost. 

The spectacle of twentieth century 
mankind bringing the products of their 
brains and hands together in one place 
for comparison and suggestion is in it- 
self a lesson and an inspiration, proving 
that the world moves forward, toward 
fraternity, unity. The 
wonderful progress of a hundred years 


concert and 
in the great territory that reaches in one 
broad sweep from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Puget Sound, and which Napoleon was 
glad enough to get rid of, is a theme 
entirely worthy of a memorable cele- 
bration. No other territory, in this or 
any other country, has ever made equal 
progress in the same length of time. St. 
Louis, now the fourth city in the New 
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World, can well afford to exhibit her 
pride to her guests from the four quar- 
ters of the globe. 

The lamented William McKinley called 
these many-sided expositions “mile- 
stones of progress,’ which they are; 
and there is no doubt that this last one 
will surpass in every way all that have 
gone before. The energy and spirit and 
the large-minded way in which St. Louis 
has gone about the task of outdoing 
Paris and Chicago has made possible a 
great exposition of the far-reaching re- 
sults of Thomas Jefferson’s wisdom, 
and given proof of the unparalleled 
prosperity of our country as well. The 


MAGAZINE 


It was a very happy inspiration which 
first suggested “St. Louis 1904” as a 
terminus for a grand series of automo- 
bile tours from all sections of the coun- 
try east of the Rocky Mountains; and 
this slogan was immediately taken up 
with enthusiasm. The credit for the 
idea cannot be given entirely to any one 
individual or association, for there 
seemed to have been a spontaneous 
sentiment and agreement that the time 
was fully ripe for just such a thing. It 
is admitted that for two or three years 
the roads and routes of the East have 
been exploited somewhat at the expense 
of the rest of the country, the great 














site of the Fair is a beautiful spot in 
the western limits of St. Louis, about 
six miles from the Mississippi River, 
embracing half of Forest Park and about 
an equal area of adjacent land. It is 
conveniently located and easy of ac- 
cess on foot, by train, trolley, or by any 
road vehicle. Special efforts have been 
made to provide the best transportation 
facilities that money can procure be- 
tween the city and the Fair; while the 
means of transportation inside the 
grounds will be numerous and novel, 
enabling visitors to escape the fatigue 
of walking, at a nominal cost. 


Middle West being particularly neg- 
lected. Meanwhile the automobile move- 
ment in this great and important sec- 
tion needed some demonstration of this 
kind to properly awaken and shape its 
enthusiasm. 


Then, too, most of the reliability runs 


been 
western 


have 
the 


held in the East, and 
manufacturers have been 
obliged to compete in these enterprises 
at a long distance from home. So when 
the proposition was brought forward at 
the time of the New York Show that 
the Manufacturers’ Association do away 


with the endurance run feature of 1904 
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MESSRS. H. B. JOY AND CHARLES SCHWAB IN MODEL K PACKARD 


and help boom a grand combined series 
of actual tours from various sections 
and cities to St. Louis, it was agreed to 
with enthusiasm. From that time on 
it needed only the right sort of co- 
Operation by the touring automobilists 
and clubs of the country, then repre- 
sented by the American Automobile 
Association and the American Motor 


League, to make the project a conspicu- 


ous success. 

Both of these organizations started 
work forthwith on different lines, but 
the Association—in which the club idea 
principally centered—was the first to 
outline and present a definite plan, and 
very soon the whole scheme was re 
garded as very largely its own property. 
The American Motor League started 
work along a somewhat different line, 
but the consolidation of the two bodies 
shortly afterward brought the whole 
enterprise under one head—that of the 
American Motor Association. The de- 
tails of the associated run have been 
worked out with a great deal of care 
and study, and enough promises already 
secured to insure a complete success of 


the undertaking. As early as the middle 
of March even the daily papers of the 
inland States were busy discussing the 
matter and figuring how near the route 
selected would come to the cities and 
towns in which they were most inter- 
ested. This popular attention and sup- 
port—from some quarters without 
automobile affiliations or sympathies 
has been beyond all expectations, and a 
flood of correspondence has come not 
only to those who have had the project 
in charge, but to all the automobile 
publications. 

In some respects St. Louis and the 
section of which it is the center was 
better known to the road travelers of a 
hundred years ago than Chicago and its 
section. The pony express of a century 
since was maintained between St. Louis 
and St. Joseph, Mo., through a corner 
of Kansas and over the Santa Fé trail 
to California. Such parts of the North- 
west and Southwest as were then known 
owed that fact to their accessibility from 
St. Louis and other points by the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri Rivers, in some- 
what the same way that the South, be- 
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fore the days of railroads, was tributary 
to Baltimore and Washington by the 
Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay to 
the ocean. 

The great city at the head of Lake 
Michigan was a latter-day creation of 
the steam locomotive. Men paddled to 
St. Paul, then by portage and paddle 
reached even into the Canadian North- 
west ahead of the railroad, working 
their way up the Mississippi and ‘strik- 
ing thence into the Northern wilderness. 
By this time settlements were scat- 
tered all along the way from the Alle- 
ghenies to the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
the great national road from Baltimore 
and Washington to Columbus, Indian- 
apolis and St. Louis being the principal 
thoroughfare for the entire territory. 

Now St. Louis comes again to her own, 
and the country tributary thereto will 
have a more genuine automobile interest 
as a result of it. Eastern tourists, too, will 
fave a better knowledge of the great 


Middle West in general and its principal 


If we 
are not mistaken an era of new, liberal 
and more uniform laws for this section 
will result, making possible a larger, 
freer, enjoyment of the sport in the so- 
called “Granger States.” All arrange- 
ments seem to have been planned on 
a large, liberal scale, so as to secure 
the largest possible number of entrants. 
The result ought to be and undoubtedly 
will be the largest aggregation of au- 
tomobile tourists ever assembled in this 


roads and routes in particular. 


country, with a demonstration of nu- 
merical strength and enterprise equal to 
that common in Europe. The greatest 
numbers will come, of course, from the 
Eastern and Middle States, but the 
South and the far West will be thor- 
oughly represented in a no less credita- 
ble fashion. 

The whole purpose of the St. Louis 
runs is to make a series of enjoyable 
outings, and with this end in view, the 


nervous tension, due to time limits and 
other regulations of formal endurance 
Again, the 
competitive side is toned down, and the 
pleasure side emphasized. For those 
who desire to follow the schedule as 
mapped out by the Association, a regis- 
ter will be kept, to be signed at each 
designated night stop; and at the end 
of the journey all those who have signed 


runs, is entirely removed. 


consecutively will be entitled to a cer- 
tificate, countersigned by the officials in 
charge, suitable for framing. This, of 
course, will be a souvenir much prized 
by many; it will be looked upon with 
much pride by the holder, and possibly 
with some envy by those compelled to 
remain at home. 

All the routes have been selected with 
great care, not alone from the good 
roads standpoint, but with a view also to 
the hotel and garage accommodations 
which they afford. The different sec- 
tions will gradually come together at 
convenient and make a “tri- 
umphal entry” into the World’s Fair 
City on August 11, which, being St. 
Louis Day at the exposition, will un- 
doubtedly see the largest crowd of the 
season. The will 
proceed by way of Worcester, Spring- 
field, Pittsfield and Albany, or else by 
Fitchburg, Greenfield, North Adams 
and Troy to Albany, where they will be 


points, 


, 


3oston contingent 


joined by many from New York city, 
the Hudson River 
route, via Peekskill, Poughkeepsie and 
Hudson, rather than that over the Cats- 
kills to Buffalo. 

The New England and Albany-Troy- 
Saratoga divisions will continue through 
Schenectady and the Mohawk Valley to 
Utica, where a stop is planned for the 
night; then on to Syracuse, Rochester 


who may prefer 


and Buffalo, remaining over night at 
each place. At Buffalo Sunday will also 
be spent, with a side trip to Niagara 





life Si. 
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Those of the New York 
contingent who have crossed the Cat- 


Falls probable. 


skills and continued on to Buffalo by 
the 
(Kingston, 


way of Endurance Run route of 
1903 Delhi, Binghamton, 
Bath, etc.) will join the New England 
division at that city. 
Monday morning these two grand 
sections, together with such others as 
rendezvous at Buffalo, will con- 
tinue through Dunkirk, N. Y., to Erie, 
Pa., where stop for the night will be 
The 


Cleveland, 


may 


made. next 
( Yhio, 


Youngstown, 


important point is 


where many from 
and 
points, will join the now rapidly increas- 
The will 
through Elyria and Norwalk to Toledo, 
the Detroit, 


Southern Michigan and various Cana- 


Pittsburg, nearby 


ing throng. way then lead 


where contingent from 
dian points, may swell the procession, 
all proceeding to Waterloo, Ind. Here 
those from Jackson and Lansing, Mich., 
will join others from Fort Wayne and 
perhaps some from Indianapolis, who 
may wish to go to the Chicago demon 


stration. The last night stop before 


LOUIS 


BELLAMY RACER BUILT 


TOURS 


IN FRANCE FOR MISS HOCHENZUHL 

Chicago is reached will be at South 
Bend, Ind., the home of the Studebaker 
and the 
vous there being the New Hotel Oliver. 


wagons automobiles, rendez- 

A considerable celebration is planned 
for the 
with 


Wisconsin section 


Chicago, 
joining here, perhaps a number 
from lowa. From Chicago to St. Louis 
the route will be to Joliet and Bloom- 
ington, Ill., via Pontiac. The next day 
will carry the throng of automobiles to 
Springfield, Ill., where the tomb of Pres- 
ident Lincoln may be visited. The night 
will be spent in the Illinois capital city, 
and the finishing touches put on the 
machines for their concerted entry into 
the Mecca of the whole trip. The first 
intention was to make a grand meeting 
at Alton, twenty-five miles or so north 
of St. Louis, which arrangement may 
or may not be carried through; subse- 
quent developments will determine. 
The Old National Pike, or 
berland Road,” will be the 
route taken by the motorists from Phila- 


“Cum- 
principal 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and in- 


termediate points. This will be a very 
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popular run, not only because of its di- 
rectness, but because of its historical 
interest and the fact of its being one of 
the most picturesque highways on the 
Continent. About eight hundred miles 
of this road were built by the Federal 
government, partly from moneys real- 
ized from the sale of public lands in the 
different States through which it passes, 
and the rest by direct appropriation by 
the government. As originally planned 
it was to reach St. Louis, thus connect- 
ing the waters of the Atlantic with the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and in this 
way cement the East and the West into 
one great union. This was before the 
days of steam transportation, but be- 
fore the completion of this project in its 
entirety, the dawn of the railway era 
very largely eclipsed it, both for com- 
mercial use, for convenience of travel. 
and time saving. 

The government work as such was 
abandoned Indiana-Illinois 
border, but the remaining gap was sup- 
plied by the several counties of these 
two States, so that in time it reached the 
bank of the Mississippi at East St. 
Louis. Afterward, the National Road 
was gradually given over to the several 
States through which it 


near the 


passed; sec- 
tions of it have been allowed to fall into 
disrepair, but much of it is still in fair 
condition. The so-called National Road 
route passed from Washington, D. C., 
through Baltimore, Frederick, Hagers- 
town and Hancock to Cumberland, Md., 
where the real “Cumberland Road” be- 
gan, and extended through Grantsville, 
Md.; Unientown and Washington, Pa.; 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Cambridge, Zanes- 
ville, Columbus and Dayton, Ohio. The 
route across Indiana is through Rich- 
mond, Cambridge City, Greenfield, In- 
dianapolis (connection from Louisville, 
Ky.), and Terre Haute, 
Ind., into Illinois; thence through Ef- 
fingham and Vandalia either to St. 


Greencastle 


MAGAZINE 


Louis direct, or such rendezvous as may 
be finally selected. 

There are, of course, several alternate 
routes which, for sentimental or busi- 
ness reasons, may attract their share of 
this travel. People from New England 
who may desire to go to New York 
city, can do so via Providence, New 
London and New Haven; or else they 
can accompany the main body as far as 
Springfield, Mass., and go down to 
Manhattan by way of Hartford and New 
Haven. Continuing to Philadelphia, via 
Newark, New Brunswick and Trenton, 
then on to Baltimore by way of Wil- 
mington, Del, and Havre de Grace, 
Md. (where the automobile will be taken 
across the Susquehanna River by the 
railroad people), the 
routes to the West is offered. 
the “Old 
ferred to, and the other by way of Get- 


choice of two 
One is 


National Road” already re- 


and 
There is a short, fairly good 


tysburg, Bedford, Connellsville 
Pittsburg. 
route from Pittsburg to Cleveland, via 
Youngstown, where the main body can 
be joined, or a journey made almost di- 
rectly west to Columbus, Ohio, meeting 
another party. 


Louisville, Ky., tourists can go by 


way of Evansville, Ind., or north to 
Indianapolis, 


through Madison and 
Greensburg, which, though a longer 
route, would probably assure more 
company. Canadian automobilists, some 
of whom will undoubtedly participate in 
this trip, may journey either to Buffalo 
or Detroit, joining such party as they 
wish. If any come from so far East as 
Montreal, take the route 
through Prescott, Kingston, Belleville, 
Port and Hamilton, 


from which latter place they may round 


they will 


Hope, Toronto 
the shore of Lake Ontario to Niagara 
Falls or continue due west to Detroit, 
via Brantford, London and Windsor. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul participants 
will in all likelihood reach Chicago via 
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RIGALLY IN THE GORDON-BRILLE CAR, WHICH HAS BEEN DRIVEN AT THE 


RATE OF 


Madison Milwaukee, 
the latter of which should furnish 


La Crosse, and 
Wis. 
a goodly number. It is said that Grand 
Rapids, Mich., will send from twenty- 
five to thirty machines to Chicago by 
way of Holland, Mich., where they will 
be placed on a boat, which will carry 
them to Chicago in time to join the main 
body at that city. West 
and Southwest will undoubtedly be rep- 


Other cities 


resented, but the routes between these 
sections and St. Louis are not vet well 
defined; nor are they likely to be for 
some years to come. 

The general plan is simple enough, 
and will undoubtedly be carried out with 
no great difficulty, but the details to be 
arranged by the various sub-committees 
are enormous. The latter can only be 
appreciated by those who have at some 


time acted in some such capacity. The 


lack of uniformity in the laws of the 
different States, cities, towns and _ vil- 
lages through which the various routes 
pass, make a personal study of the situ- 
ation necessary, although the local com- 
mittees may help a great deal in this 


matter. The broadmindedness of the 


94.7 M. P. H. 


American people can be depended 
upon to help over any inconveniences, 
such as the matter of licenses for the 
machines; to carry one for each State 
passed through would not only be a 
hardship in the matter of expense, but 
it would make each tourist a traveling 
Spe- 


cial passports, or visitors’ touring cards, 


collection of figures and initials. 


might be provided, helping to keep the 
possessors free of legal entanglements ; 
the town constable seeking politica! 
capital or newspaper notoriety is to be 
guarded against most of all. 

As to speed ordinances, the schedule 
has been arranged throughout so that 
no infraction of road ethics need be re- 
sorted to under ordinary circumstances ; 
and it should be the aim of every par- 
ticipant not to let any personal ambition 
for a “record” bring discedit to the 
whole body, as is often the case in auto- 
mobile events paticipated in by many. 
The manufacturers understand and the 
Association has emphasized the fact and 
expectation that the trip is to be en- 
tirely for pleasure. Only methods that 
work for good should be practiced by 






















































































































































































































any entrant. It is to be an educational 
trip; one part of the country will be on 
view, as it were, before representatives 
of the other. If this spirit is fulfilled to 
the letter, it will do more to break down 
what prejudice still remains in the Mid- 
dle West against the automobile than 
years of newspaper editorials and maga- 
zine articles possibly could. 

Only a few Easterners really know 
what the great Middle West of this 
country is like. For one thing, the lines 
are not as tightly drawn as they are in 
the older sections, and hospitality is 
more open and free. The descendants of 
the Puritan and the Cavalier are not so 
apt to boast their lineage there as in 
the East and South, though the blood 
descendants of both reside in this sec- 
tion in uncounted numbers. One should 
go into the trip with the sole object of 
having a good time and contributing to 
the enjoyment of others. Add your mite 
to the good humor not only of your 
fellow automobilis.s, but to all you may 
encounter along whatever route you 
take. 

Remember that the various highways 
you will traverse do not belong to you, 
and that you are there only as a visitor. 
Remember that you do not personally 
help to support these highways, while 
the farmer, whose horses you may pos- 
sibly frighten with a bit of careless 
work, does contribute to their construc- 
tion and support. Don’t give him a 
chance to sulk if you can help it, but be 
as considerate of him as he will permit; 
so you will do much to make the auto- 
mobile welcome and prevent his antago- 
nizing good road improvements and 
up-to-date facilities generally. A too 
independent and selfish manner will 
make no friends for the cause. If each 
motorist will consider himself a link in 
a long chain of good fellowship join- 
ing the whole automobile fraternity to- 
gether, and bear in mind that “a chain 
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is no stronger than its weakest link,” 
the expectations of the tour promoters 
will be practically assured. This “per- 
sonal equation” cannot be overlooked. 

The various scenes and experiences 
gathered from this trip will form the 
main topic of interest for months after 
it is taken; the possessor of a clean cer- 
tificate may be a sort of hero in local 
automobile circles. If he go out with 
an observing eye, and have a good 
memory, he can give pleasure to his lis- 
teners by relating his impressions anJ 
experiences along the routes taken, 
going and coming. A diary kept of 
each day’s run, in some such manner as 
a ship’s log is kept, will make very 
pleasant reading in after years. Beauti- 
ful, and in many places historical, scen- 
ery, dinners, smokers, theater parties 
and royal good fellowship expressed in 
various forms, together with the final 
grand parade and the visit to the Mecca 
of 1904 motoring is a program that 
cannot help but be tempting enough to 
any automobilist. 

Road maps, lists of hotels in the vari- 
ous stopping places, and other neces- 
sary information will be furnished by the 
local sub-committees, but each partici- 
pant is relied upon to secure his own ac- 
commodations in advance, as the trip 
will undoubtedly be taken by a great 
many people, and all facilities are likely 
to be crowded. Signs will be put up at 
intervals along the different routes 
planned by the Association managers, 
but as an additional precaution against 
the mischievous small boy, a trail of 
confetti will be laid one day in advance 
vf the run. This has proven to be of 
great value, as confetti once laid will 
remain on the ground for some time, 
while signs are apt to be moyed, twisted 
or otherwise destroyed. As for the en- 
joyments of the trip, various entertain- 
ments are being planned for the most 
important overnight stops; and _ local 
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clubs will be on the lookout to give the 
long-distance travelers a good time. At 
these functions the events and incidents 
of the day will be discussed, and plans 
made for the journeyings ahead. 

When the World’s Fair was deter- 
mined upon as the objective point of 
these concerted tours, it was not known 
to what extent the exposition authori- 
ties and the citizens of the city would 
recognize the undertaking; but it has 
later developed that both will do every- 
thing in their power to make the end of 
the run a complete and enjoyable occa- 
sion. The Mayor of St. Louis will as- 
sist in every possiLle way to make the 
reception of the tourists as warm and 
hearty as could be desired. A grand 
parade will be arranged through the 
principal streets of the city to the Fair 
grounds. On reaching there, the gates 
will be thrown open to the tourists, and 
after the parade is ended it is expected 
that the machines making the run will 
be parked and left on exhibition for the 
remainder of the week. This will be 
something that no indoor show could 
hope to compete with. It will not be an 
exhibition of brand-new, just-from-the- 
factory sort, but of automobiles whose 
substantial merit has been proven by 
hundreds of miles of road travel. 

The educational effect of such a col- 
lection of, say, a thousand cars, with 
their different equipments, will be one 
well worth notice ; it will probably be re- 
gretted that they cannot be left there 
for a greater length of time. Imagine 
the curious crowd gathered around this 
one from Boston, that one from New 
York, another from Chicago, and per- 
haps still another from Kansas City or 
Omaha, each with a label of ownership 
and mention of its home locality. An 
old battered monitor, its deep dents 
showing the marks of war, can always 
be relied upon to create more interest 
than a new vessel; so the long-distance 


automobiles in their temporary resting 
places on the exposition grounds will 
attract more attention than any indoor 
show of the same machines would ever 
receive. It will demonstrate the quality 
and endurance of the motor vehicles 
that survive the test, as well as proving 
the further possibilities of touring in the 
United States. 

This is admittedly better than another 
formal endurance run for the fall of 
1904. Far superior definitions of the 
endurance factor have been worked out 
during the past two years on a trans- 
continental scale—not only once but 
three separate times. Pile the Ossa of 
abominable weather upon the Pelion of 
an exceedingly difficult route, and any 
triumph over any one course would still 
be outclassed as a demonstration feat 
pure and simple. While the idea of the 
requirements for an endurance run has 


broadened materially in the three years 


this has been an autumn feature, the 
regular outdoor performances of auto- 
mobiles have been bettered in a still 
greater degree. The formal endurance 
run is no longer the high water mark 
it once was and, conceding all that such 
a contest can prove, we would still have 
to look at the history of the year to see 
how high the tide had lapped. 

This year the endurance feature will 
not be lacking—as participants in the 
St. Louis tours will soon find out—but 
the sport features will be predominant. 
It will be a demonstration of the power 
and growth of the touring side of auto- 
mobiling, and the final concerted entrv 
into the World’s Fair city at least will 
not be lacking in spectacular effects. A 
great popular feature will have taken 
the place of what might have been large- 
ly a trade affair if conducted alone by 
the Manufacturers’ Association. Noth- 
ing now remains but to make such final 
changes as may be necessary, and carry 
the undertaking through. 
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A. C. A. Commercial Vehicle Test 


By M. DeF. S., M.E. 


HE actual durability, efficiency and 
ultimate all-around superiority of 

the motor car over the time-honored 
horses for purely commercial purposes 
have in the past been a subject of much 
iliscussion, and not a few competitions ; 
but there has been nothing in the way of 
a practical demonstration under actual 
working conditions like that 
tests lately completed in New York City. 


series of 


The Automobile Club of America and the 
Manufacturers’ Association, in abandon- 
ing the formal endurance runs of the 
past in favor of cross-country tours and 
such public demonstrations as these, have 
done a useful work toward bringing the 
motor vehicle nearer to its commercial 
possibilities. At this time it is hard to 
measure the amount of 


good accom- 


plished, but from the great interest mani- 


fested by those employing delivery wag- 


ons, a great deal may reasonably be ex- 
pected. 
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There has always been a scarcity of 
data concerning this class of automobile, 
when in actual every-day service, and it 
is hoped that the figures and lessons de- 
rived from these tests will be the means 
of establishing new units of measurement, 
which will make it easier for those desir- 
ing motor vans to order intelligently for 
the special service which they may re- 
Not only the leading New York 
merchants, and the express and other 
companies, but the whole trade and pub- 


quire. 


lic watched with special, never-failing in- 
terest the six days given to this purpose, 
being the week beginning April 4. The 
details of the affair were arranged by the 
club’s Contest Committee in co-operation 
with the American and Westcott’s Ex- 
press companies and other concerns for 
six days of continuous service as a tem- 
porary substitute for the horse-drawn ve- 
hicles commonly in use by these same 
people. 

Owing to the conspicuousness of the 
wagons in the contest, each one bearing a 
significant white label, “Automobile Club 
Service Test,” they seemed to be moving 
swiftly and almost noiselessly on every 
street of the metropolis, though as a 
matter of fact there were only seventeen 
wagons entered. There were heavy gaso- 
lene, steam and electric, also gasolene- 
electric vehicles of several wll-known 
makers, and these were classified accord- 
ing to their weight and horse-power, as 
well as according to the load they would 
carry. The range of weights and capac- 
ity were from the 500-pound Olds Gaso- 
lene Delivery Wagon to the 10,000-pound 
Fischer gasolene-electric truck. The ros- 
ter of the makers, horse-powers, weights 
and load capacities of the different en- 


tries, were as follows: 
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Horse- Tare Load 
Entrant. power weight. capacity 
Charles Rockliff 15 4,092 2,000 
Union Motor Truck Co — 6,850 4,000 
Knox Automobile Co 8 2,005 700 
Knox Automobile Co 8 2,280 .100 
Krox Automobile Co....... , 16 2,815 100 
Olds Motor Works ‘a > 1,225 500 
1,225 500 
3,450 3,500 
Carlson Motor Vehicle Co.... 2 830 2,000 
Pope Motor Car Co 3 2,465 1,100 
Pope Motor Car Co - 3 2,455 t,190 
Lansden Motor Car Co. 2,760 2,000 
Electric Vehicle Co 5,400 2.000 
Electric Vehicle Co 6,700 5,000 
Canton Elec. Tractor Co . 3,300 2,000 
Fischer Motor Vehicle Co 14,500 10,000 
Commercial Automobile Co.. 25 14,100 10,000 
The service of the express companies 
embraced sixteen different routes, rang- 
ing from six and one-half to twenty 
miles, and making from five to 
fifty stops, varying from the 
congested sections of the city to 
the long runs taken daily into 
the far uptown districts and the 
East River suburbs. The routes 
for this test were so arranged 
that when the vehicles of each 
class had completed their six 
days’ service, they had covered 
practically the same routes, and 
all been subject to the same 
road conditions. 
Besides its load of merchan- 
dise, each wagon carried a 
driver—supplied by the maker 
of the machine—an employee of the 
express company to handle the freight, 
and an official observer to represent 
the A. C. A. All except the smaller 
wagons, where three passengers could 
not conveniently be carried, in which case 
the expressman acted also as the club of- 
ficial. The duty of the observer was to 
keep a complete record of the day’s run 
in miles covered, number of packages de- 
livered, amount of fuel or current used, 
and cost of same, and the repairs made, 
ii any, also the general reliability for the 
service, so that all these items could be 
compared with the cost and time taken 
for the transfer of the same class of 


goods with ordinary facilities. Veeder 
udometers were used for getting the ex- 
act mileage traversed—these are worth 
while for horse-drawn wagons, as well as 
for motor-driven vehicles, since they are 
a cieck on the driver, and at the same 
time insure a correctaccount of mileage. 

At night the machines were stored in 
their respective garages under the charge 
of one of the club’s_ representatives, 
whose duty was to keep track of any re- 
pairs that were reported as necessary. 
Two of the cars entered were used by the 
Clausen Brewing Company, and were re- 
quired to do the work of the largest ordi- 
nary trucks now in use by them. These 


trucks carried as much as sixty half- 
barrels of beer, weighing in the neighbor- 
hood of 10,200 pounds, to Flushing, L. 
I., in two hours’ time. After having 
vicked up 4,000 pounds of “empties,” 
they returned as early as 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, after covering 32 miles within 
nine hours, including an hour and a half 
off for 'uncheon. This record is admit- 
tedly bevond comparison with that of am 
horse-drawn trucks. Some of the smaller 
machines scored as high as 58 miles in a 


day, and made as many as _ 100 stops, 


which is a great deal more than could 
possibly be done by the best of teams 
working double the time. 
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In the old, congested portions of the 


city—whose congestion, by the 


way, 
would be greatly diminished if ordinary 
teams were displaced by auto trucks— 
the motor vehicles proved to be very eas- 
ily managed. That they were under ab- 
solute control was self-evident when they 
threaded their way through blockades in 
much shorter time than could be done 
with horse-drawn wagons of any sort. It 
is estimated that the amount of space re- 
quired would be reduced fully one-half 
if self-propelled machines were used ex- 
clusively, as the horse in front takes up 
as much room as the wagon. This was 
clearly proven once again by the small 
space occupied by them at the loading sta- 


tions of the express companies, com- 
pared with the same number of ordinary 
A remark- 
able feature of the test was that there 


trucks engaged side by side. 


was but one case where a repair in es- 
sential machinery had to be made; in all 
other instances nothing was required 
beyond oiling and adjustments. 

Of the seventeen entries made, fifteen 
finished the test, the two dropping out 
being the Carlson Motor Vehicle Co.'s 
gasolene delivery wagon, on account of 
not having been thoroughly overhauled 
on completion of manufacture, and the 
Consolidated Motor Co.’s steam truck, 
on account of its inability to steam 
quickly, due to the carelessness of an 
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employee. The rest of the machines 
finished in good condition, after having 
done a quality and total work that no 
horse-drawn 
complished 
stances. 
The only criticism that can be offered 
is that the bodies of the different wagons 
were not specially designed for the work 
required of them, which bothered the 
shipping departments of the 
companies. This will be 
time, of course, as commercial vehicles 
of all types are kept in larger stock by the 
manufacturers. 


vehicles could have ac- 


under the same _ circum- 


express 
remedied in 


As to the expense of op- 
eration, it is difficult to see how, on ac- 
count of the various loads carried by the 

competing wagons, a fair tabu- 

lation of results can be made per 

ton or per trip. Nevertheless, 
by the increased rapidity of de- 
livery and by the inference of 
the slight 
these 


needed on 
there would 
seem to be no doubt that the 


repairs 
machines, 


test has proven the superior 
economy of the automobile in 
every commercial form. 

The data gathered by the ob- 
servers will be collected, and the 
summaries passed upon by a 

board of competent judges as to the 
three machines in each class that did 
the best work, based in particular on 
economy of time and fuel, ratio of paying 
lead, ton mileage and general reliability 
for all-around service. It now remains 
for the committee to tabulate the data, as 
handed them by the official observers, if 
such shape that the 


mile,” allowing an average number of 


“cost-per-pound- 


stops per mile, can be approximately de- 


termined. Those who contemplate a 
change from horse-power to motor-power 
will want to compare these showings with 
their own private expense accounts, and 
more interest will be taken by the pur- 


chasing public in the figures obtained 
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from the A. C. A. report than from any- 
thing else that has been available up to 
this time. Without these figures, how- 
ever, it is entirely safe to say that the 
good anticipated by the club has been ac- 


complished, and many a doubting Thom- 
as will be made to realize that a new era 
of commercial transportation is close at 
hand and that they can no longer afford 
to pretend to be unaware thereof. 


Getting at the Bottom of Things 


By Rene Dawidson, M.E. 


ie don’t really have to occupy 
the bottomless pit to find your- 
self in hell, the ordinary automobile 
cleaning pit with a bottom so near to 
the top that you can’t avoid banging 
your head against the vehicle you have 
crawled under, will give the average 
man better than a fair idea of sheol. 
Of course, to that peculiar individual 


who is never so happy as when he is 
busy tinkering with a vehicle the occu- 
pancy of the pit transports him closer 
to heaven than to the other place, but 
that’s all a matter of temperament and 
the average among pit occupiers is very 
much in favor of the hot place idea. 

Of course pit crawlers are not so 
numerous as they formerly were before 
the manufacturers of automobiles 
learned that it was vitally necessary that 
the working parts of a motor vehicle 
required to be inspected and occasion- 
ally cleaned and repaired, but build an 
automobile as you will and make the 
working parts of it as accessible as you 
can, and still the day must come when 
under you must go, and then your ideas 


usually trend anyway but heavenward. 
To make happy the owner and ac- 
cessible the vehicle, an Englishman has 
constructed the very simple table here 
shown, which must appeal to anyone 
who has the slightest iea of what is 
wanted in this direction. The table is 
strongly but lightly constructed from 
two-inch galvanized iron piping, which 


is amply strong enough to support the 
weight of any car which a man would 
ordinarily expect to care for himself 
or at his home. At one end of the 
table the supporting legs are hinged, 
permitting of the platform being tilted 
as shown in the first illustration. In the 
center of the frame will be noticed a 
windlass, with which when the rope is 
attached to the front of the car the lat- 
ter can be hauled up on the table with 
virtually no labor at all. As soon as 
the car is over the center of gravity the 
upper end of the platform descends and 
the remainder of the operation is sim- 
plicity itself. The second illustration 
shows the originator of the idea at work 
under his car. 
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Some Thoughts on 


By PR. 


M OTOR enthusiasts are oftentimes 

shocked and pained at the un- 
expected and uncalled for death of the 
batteries upon which so much depends. 
Their especially sad 
when the unhappy demise occurs miles 
away from 
and far away from the possibility of 


bereavement is 
the haunts of civilization, 


quickly and easily securing a new set of 
dry cells or of having an accumulator 
recharged. 

Think of being thirteen miles from 
town, and hearing the final, agonized 
‘chug” of the fourth cylinder of your 
engine, the last spark 
squeezed from the battery! 
But the shock 
trically induced. This particular variety 


has been 
Shocking, 


as 


indeed! is not elec- 
of shock is, rather, of the mental and 
spiritual kind which leadeth one to think 
of things religious in an_ irreligious 
manner. 

In such cases it will be found that 
application and 


stimulants will be of no avail, whether 


the of restoratives 
applied externally or internally, either 
to the dead battery or to the despondent 
The 

the 
moment 


owner thereof. vital spark has 


ebbed away, and machine 


but 


great 


which, a before, was a 
thing of life, bounding along the coun- 
try roads, up hill and down hill, across 
rustic bridges, through shady lanes, or 
over sunlit pikes seemingly as fully en- 
the 


hand guided it, rests inertly by the side 


joying life as did master whose 
of the roadway, its resistless power a 
thing of the past. 

While awaiting the appearance of the 
farmer whom the motorist hopes to 
induce by means of financial allurement 
to haul his erstwhile space annihilator 
home, he may take from his pocket the 
recent issue of a trade paper and read 
as follows: 
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Automobile Ignition 


L. 


Hubler 


“A majority of the foreign manufac- 
turers are now equipping their cars with 
dynamos or magnetos, to mechanically 
generate the current required for elec- 
tric ignition.” 

The best instruments of to-day are 
very different from those of two and 
three years ago, and they give corre- 
spondingly different It 
formerly the practice of early automo- 


results. was 


bilists to carry spare dry cells for use 


in the event of anything going wrong 
with the dynamo or magneto, while a 
battery for starting was almost invari- 

At the time 
the market instruments 
that are fully equal to either dry cells 
or all respects, and 
which will perform the starting office in 
addition to supplying a steady current 


ably provided. present 


there are on 


accumulators in 


for ignition after the engine is running. 
So marvelous has been the improve- 
ment in these devices that the best of 
them will now, with one or two turn- 
ings, produce a spark of sufficient fat- 
ness to supply a perfect explosion. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that the 
magneto and dynamo so rapidly gain 
ground as the years pass. ‘There are 
not wanting keen observers indeed who 
predict their eventual universal use. 
While this may be looking a long way 
ahead, it can no longer be denied that 
of this 
made good. 


Our 


devices character have really 


friend with the wait-for-the- 
horse vehicle thereupon decides that his 
car shall forthwith be equipped with 
one of these devices, and very likely 
that very night he will study the igni- 
tion problem with great zeal and assidu- 
ity. If he does his study will assuredly 
result in the purchase and application 
of a 


type. 


mechanical generator of some 





SOME THOUGHTS ON 


There are two species of generators 
for ignition work—the magneto and the 
dynamo. Both are generally of the di- 
rect current type and differ only in re- 
spect to the kind of magnetic field used. 
The magneto has horseshoe or so-called 
“permanent” magnets, while the dyna- 
mo has electric magnets, i. e., those 
formed by passing an electric current 
through a coil encircling the iron field 
or magnet proper. 

For operating the make and break 
or contact system, the magneto has 
proven very satisfactory. It is less ex- 
pensive than the dynamo, but does not 
give so high an amperage as the latter, 
and moreover is not so reliable, since 
there is always a possibility that the 
“permanent” magnets may lose their 
magnetism, whereupon they must then 
be returned to the manufacturer to be 
re-magnetized. 

The jump spark system requires high- 
er amperage than the contact system, 
and a small, shunt-wound, direct cur- 
rent dynamo with an output of about 
ten volts and four amperes should be 
used. 

If desired, one set of dry batteries or 
a storage battery can be carried for 
starting the engine (as a generator does 
not give its normal output of current 
when the engine is running at slow 
speed) and for emergencies. 

Such an outfit insures plenty of cur- 
rent at all times, and if a storage bat- 
tery is used the dynamo can recharge 
the latter at the same time that it is 
furnishing current for igniting the 
motor. 

To-day we may find a number of 
dynamos and magnetos that are prac- 
tical in every respect. They are built 
to generate current at a very low speed, 
and so the engine may be started direct 
from the dynamo by giving one or two 
quick turns of the flywheel. When the 
efigine is running at full speed ingenious 
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governing devices will keep the speed 
of the dynamo constant and so prevent 
the possibility of furnishing too much 
current with consequent burning out of 
coils, electrodes and armatures. 

The ignition dynamo does not lose 
the magnetism of its fields, as they are 
formed by an electric current of the 
machine’s own generating. 

After the first cost of installation it 
causes slight expense, as there are few 
wearing parts (perhaps only one set of 
brushes being required each season), 
and the dynamo should last as long as 
the engine on which it is installed. 

An ignition dynamo with an output 
of ten volts and four amperes can be 


used in connection with a small storage 


battery to light two or three small in- 
candescent lamps, as well as ignite the 
engine, and thus proves a boon to the 
proud owner of a modern and thorough- 
ly equipped automobile or launch. 

The electrical world recognizes the 
fact that the dynamo is the only prac- 
tical source of current yet discovered 
for power or lighting service, and it 
seems very foolish for motorists to use 
uncertain and unreliable chemical pro- 
cesses for the generation of current for 
ignition when they can procure a small 
dynamo at slight cost, that will ignite 
gasolene engines of any size, without 
any expense, after that of the original 
installation. 


Probably 

“It is a terrible storm,” said Dusty 
Dennis, crawling under the lumber pile, 
“and I think I have been bitten - by 
a dog.” 

“Der are no dogs about, pard,” re- 
pliet Timothy Ties. 

“Dat so? Well, maybe it was the 
‘teeth of de gale’ I heard some of dem 
Willy boys down ter de yacht club 
bellyaching about.” 
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I’ is somewhat surprising that no 

electrician since the external spark- 
ing gap became the fashion has come 
forward to explain the theory and prac- 
tice of the electric spark as used to pro- 
duce the explosion of gases in the cylin- 
der of a motor car. 

I have fitted these exterior gaps to 
my car, and find that there are really no 
circumstances connected with the work- 
ing of the outside sparking gap which 
cannot be explained in the hght of 
knowledge we already possess as to the 
working of high tension currents. 

It is common knowledge that the high 
tension current is produced by the em- 
ployment of a transformer, which alters 
the voltage of a low tension current 
generated by a primary, or given off by 
an accumulator into a current of great 
intensity, the action of which is some- 
thing analogous to the process of draw- 
ing a thick rod of copper into a fine 
copper wire, the thick rod being the dis- 
charge from the primary batteries and 
the thin wire the high tension current 
produced by the transformer. 

Let us say, for example, that the volt- 
age (which is really the only item which 
concerns us) of the primary circuits is 
four volts, and that of the induced cir- 
cuit 30,000 volts. This current of 30,090 
volts conducted to the ordinary sparking 
plug has sufficient intensity to jump a 
considerable air space or break at the 
platinum points. As a matter of fact, 
the gap of approximately 1-16 of an inch 
employed in the sparking plug is verv 
much narrower than the normal higi 
tension current is capable of jumping. 
and what takes place in adding a second 
gap is that we call upon the current to 
expend its energy in discharging across 
two gaps instead of one. 

Now, the reason why the employment 
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Genesis of the Spark Gap 


By Plympton Rodney 


of a second exterior gap produces the 
popular phenomenon of the spark tak- 
ing place across a dirty plug, which 
would not work satisfactorily without 
the external gap is this, that, whereas 
the intensity of the current when applied 
to a single gap is sufficient to break 
down the defective insulation of the 
plug, which is coated with a carbon de- 
posit, so that the currentleaksacross the 
sooty deposit, the employment of the ex- 
terior gap reduces the voltage of the 
current at the sparking plug proportion- 
ately to the length of the gap in the ex- 
terior plug. 

Technically, the two spark gaps are 
“run in series,” just as one runs two 
electric lamps, each of fifty volts, in a 
circuit of one hundred volts; and, sup- 
posing the voltage of our high tension 
circuit is 30,000, with equal exterior and 
interior gaps, we get 15,000 volts at each 
gap; or, if one gap is twice as long as 
the other, 10,000 volts will be expended 
at one discharge and 20,000 at the other, 
and so on in the same proportion. 

This explanation destroys the claim 
that the exterior gap is an intensifier of 
the current at the internal plug, and the 
advantage claimed is really on account 
of the reduction of the voltage at the 
plug instead of the intensification there- 
of, as it is less liable to leak at the re- 
duced pressure until the deposit is 
greater. 

Theoretically, the reason is as follows: 
It is well known that ary air is a perfect 
insulator; the insulation resistance of 
damp air is proportionately less. The 
same applies to other gases. Taking the 
before-mentioned high tension voltage 
of 30,000 volts, we have that amount of 
force at our disposal to discharge across 
a certain resistance. Now, if we divide 
the space at our disposal into two equal 
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halves, the intensity of the discharge will 
be absorbed equally at the two breaks 
in the continuity of the circuit, and the 
force expended in the present instance 
will be 15,000 volts at each gap, or in 
other proportion according as the ex- 
ternal gap is longer or shorter than the 
internal one. 

As regards the leakage of current 
across the surface of a sparking plug, 
this is not caused by the presence of oil 
upon the plug, as oil is known and rec- 
ognized to be a good insulator. It is the 
carbon or soot contained in the oil or 
deposited upon the plug which causes a 
leakage of the current, and there is 
nothing extraordinary in making a plug 
spark when immersed in all, for the rea- 
son before mentioned; in fact, oii is com- 
monly employed in insulators to prevent 
the deposit of damp or water upon the 


insulators, which reduces their insulation 
resistance. 

The use of the exterior gap will only 
be found efficacious so long as the car- 
bon deposit upon the interior plug is 
small and the leakage so slight as not 
to stop the sparking on the platinum 
points; but so long as there is carbon 
upon the surface of the porcelain there 
will be a tendency for the current to 
leak across. The discharge at the plat- 
inum points may continue, however, un- 
til the conductivity of the carbon depos- 
it enables the discharge to take place 
across the surface, and as soon as the 
porcelain is sufficiently conductive the 
spark will go on merrily in the external 
gap, and the passage across the internal 
plug will be made by way of the sooty 
deposit. 

In my opinion, the only utility of the 
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external gap is the means it provides of 
seeing whether the high tension circuit 
is in working order without removing 
the plug from the cylinder, and it should 
be accomplished by means of a series 
shunt switch to enable the external gap 
to be switched in and out of circuit. 
The employment of the external gap, 
however, will never remove the necessity 
or desirability of keeping the insulated 
surface of the porcelain or other insula- 
ting materials of the sparking plug in 
proper condition, since as the employ- 
ment of the external gap is only an idle 
method of putting off the moment when 
the plug has to be taken out and cleaned. 


Enjoying 
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So unless you have a sufficient surplus 
margin in the voltage of the secondary 
current, i. e., in the winding of the trans- 
former, it will be found impossible to 
use the exterior gap, as the reduced volt- 
age at the interior plug, when using the 
external gap, will be insufficient to jump 
across the two gaps. In fact, I have 
found that while my batteries are strong 
enough to maintain the tull voltage in 
the primary circuit, I can use the double 
gap, but when the pressure of the batter- 
ies is below the normal working voltage 
it is necessary to close the external gap 
to maintain the spark in the interior of 
the cylinder. 


a Holiday 


By BP —alph Penower 


It was Sunday. It had been raining; 
not for a few moments, but for hours. 
Temporarily it had stopped, though the 
suilen looking leaden clouds which 
veiled the skies showed that the cessa- 
tion was not permanent. Along Central 
Park West came one of those three ton 
electric cab terrors, which the public has 
grown used to regarding as one of the 
necessary evils of an improvement in 
transportation. 

The driver clad in rubber was better 
protected from external moisture than 
internal, and some of the effects of lack 
of protection in his midst was evidenced 
by the reckless, brakes off method he 
was using in sending the old lead mine 
along. She was fairly kiting when slip, 
slop, slush! and she was hub deep in a 
mud hole which marked the outer con- 
fines of an excavation wherein certain 
pipes of one kind and another had been 
laboriously uncovered by sundry sons of 
sunny Italy and their tools of trade and 
excavation. 

Calmly surveying the scene from the 
vantage point afforded him by his high 


seat at the back of the vehicle the driv- 
er of it finally concluded he was liter- 
ally in a hole and dismounted in no 
pleasant frame of mind to determine 
what he covld do. It didn’t take him 
very long to decide. Seeing that he 
was good and fast, and that probably 
nothing would pull his cab out of the 
hole but a wrecking wagon from the 
headquarters of the cab company, he in- 
dulged in a few choice sentences and 
then looked around for that aggregation 


of well pleased onlookers which always 


gathers when a motor vehicle accident 
is on the bills. 

Three or four idle men, excavation 
watchmen stood around 
and smiled. Very soon, however, they 
drew near the stranded vehicle, and then 
some muddefying children, who were 
playing on the broad park sidewalk, 
All showed keen in- 
It could not have been prompt- 
ed by that old spirit which draws men, 
women, and children around a stalled 


presumably, 


gathered around. 


terest. 


team of horses, because there were none, 
and certainly it is safe so say nobody in 
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the fast-gathering crowd had any grea 
sympathy for the driver of the electric 
cab. But, nevertheless, there was soon 
manifest that same concern which is al- 
ways shown for a stalled team of horses. 

Cabbie was sullen and walked around 
the vehicle with his cap pulled down 
over his eyes. First one man and then 
another offered suggestions to him. Fin- 
ally a man, whose dress suggested the 


laborer, and who was smoking a pipe, 


went over to where a new apartment 


house was going up and brought a 


wooden rafter. Two big Italians, dress- 
ed up in their best clothes and out for a 
Sunday walk, stepped into the street 
near the cabbie and the 
three volunteers began to poke the raft- 


vehicle, and 
er under the rear axle to pry the vehicle 
up. They placed a section of terra cotta 
pipe under the rafter and began to beat 
down. The man with the pipe in his 
mouth immediately assumed the posi- 
tion of “boss,” and took the job quite 
When the others did not do 
things just right, he yelled at them 
fiercely. The Italians were good-na- 


seriously. 


tured. Soon their Sunday clothes were 


covered with dirt. A couple of dapper- 


then. 


looking policemen came along 
They knew the cabbie and began to 
ly” him about keeping sober and look- 


ing where he was going. 


‘jol- 


He gave them 
as good as they sent, and finally the 
“boss” thought the rafter had lifted the 
vehicle high enough for the cabbie to 
turn on the power and pull the vehicle 
out of the 
power. 


hole by means of its own 

He climbed up and turned it on full 
speed ahead. The wheels flew around 
like lightning and spattered half the 
people with mud. But the cab did not 
move ahead an inch. Then he reversed 
the power and the wheels flew around 
the other way, spattering the people who 
had escaped before. But the cab did 
not move backward an inch. 


Cabbie climbed down again, and the 
“boss” was seized with a new idea. He 
went over to a toolhouse and brought a 
spade. While he was digging the mud 
away from the wheels a negro sport and 
a couple of well-dressed young men 
joined the Italians in another effort to 
put the rafter under the cab for another 
lift. The negro was so excited he quick- 
ly ruined a nice pair of new gloves, and 
one of the young men pulled off his coat 
and gave it to a little red-headed girl 
to hold while he the 
again. 


went at rafter 

Two Irishmen, who knew the “boss,” 
arrived and asked him if there was any- 
thing “in it” if they gave a hand. He 
they 
were 


also 
still 
standing idly by making eyes at all the 


laughingly said yes, and 


turned to. The policemen 
pretty girls who stopped to see what 
the trouble was. But the negro, the two 
Italians, the two 


More 


were 


and the 
young men worked like Trojans. 
lumber and _ terra 


Irishmen, 

cotta pipes 
brought, and the men must have worked 
at the affair for half an 
Many people became tired of looking at 


about hour. 
them and went away, but others took 
their places. Soon the children began to 
make fun of the predicament and cried: 

“Send for the hurry-up wagon,” and 
other unpleasant things. The cabbie 
took a stick some of the 
noisiest boys away, but they were soon 


and chased 
back with renewed energy and deter- 
mined to get all the fun they could out 
of the poor cab’s plight. 
Finally cabbie said he guessed he 
would have to telephone for the wreck- 
ing wagon to come from headquarters. 
But the “boss” insisted that a little more 
work would fix things all right. All 
hands pitched in with might and muscle, 
and after fifteen more labor 
the “boss” straightened up and said: 


minutes’ 


“Now she’ll go. Turn on the power.” 
Then he looked around for the cabbie 
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He was nowhere to be found. Neither 
were the policemen around. The “boss” 
was rather surprised and began to peer 
around the crowd for the cabbie. Every- 
body began to look for him, but he had 
vanished. 

Suddenly a small boy pointed to the 
side door of a saloon. Cabbie and one 
of the policemen were coming out. Cab- 
bie was all smiles, and he was just gulp- 
ing down the last of an excise sandwich. 


A Martyr 
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“Well, boys,” he said, happily, “how 
is she now?” and he mounted to the 
seat. 

Down went the lever, and the liber- 
ated cab shot out of the mud like a 
flash. 

“That's the stuff,’ shouted the cab- 
bie, and away he went down Central 
Park West at the rate of about forty 
miles an hour, leaving behind an ex- 
ceedingly foolish looking lot of helpers. 


to 


Duty 


By James R. Nevins 


Beautiful Gladys Gazoleen was in love 
with the handsome, fearless, independ- 
ent young reformer, Percy Perchance. 
How proud she was whenever she saw 
his name in the papers! Who could de- 
nounce municipal corruption more 
fiercely? Who could plead the same 
cause of good government so eloquent- 
ly as her Percy? When the city, under- 
going one of its acute attacks of virtu- 
ous indignation—from which it recov- 
ered soon after the election—arose and 
swept the machine out of power and 
put the reformers in, the fair girl’s heart 
was filled with joy. And when, after 
election her Percy was made a Police 
Magistrate, her elation thereat knew no 
bounds. 

Percy made a very good Police Ma- 
gistrate. He was just and absolutely in- 
flexible. “Ten dollars!” “Ten days!” 
“Six months!” The fiat went forth, and, 
once pronounced, was as irrevocable as 
a decree of fate. Politicians came and 
whispered in his ear, but went away 
muttering, “Hully gee! Jever see such a 
crank? Pulls don’t go with him!” And 
Percy felt the proud consciousness of a 
soul constant to the pole star of duty. 

All would have been well if old Gazo- 
lene had not bought a great big touring 
car. He didn’t want it. He considered 


it dangerous and expensive—he was a 
very close-fisted old gentleman—but the 
family persuaded him that it was the 
proper thing, and he yielded reluctantly. 
Having such an automobile, it followed 
as the night the day that he exceeded 
the lawful speed limit. 

It happened that he was arrested for 
this offense late one afternoon, and, as 
the courts were not sitting, a messenger 
was dispatched to Judge Perchance ‘to 
arrange about bail. The old millionaire 
was soon released with the understand- 
ing that he was to appear before Judge 
Perchance in the morning. 

That night Gladys sent a note to the 
Judge, asking him to call on her at 
once. 

“Oh, Percy,” she said, “be merciful to 
my father! I know he is guilty, but be 
merciful !” 

“The law must take its course, 
Gladys,” replied the Judge, gently but 
firmly. “The law is no respecter of 
persons. If your father has turned 
scorcher in his old age, he must be 
fined.” 

“Oh, Percy, it is cruel! You know it 
breaks his heart to part with a dollar! 
We—that is, the family—manage to 
squeeze some money out of him, but it 
is like drawing teeth! He will never for- 
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give you if you fine him ten dollars! 

Again, Percy, I entreat you to be merci- 

ful!” 
“Alas! I 


have 


cannot! Indeed, Gladys, I 


ideas of my own about these 


things. Cost what it may, I must fol- 
low the dictates of my own conscience. 
I have long thought that a fine of ten 
dollars is an inadequate penalty for this 
particular example of acute scorcher- 
ites. I made up my mind long ago that 
all offenders of this class who come be- 
fore me shall be punished more severe- 
ly than that. I 
they shall be fined fifteen dollars. 


have determined that 


” 


“cc 


Fifteen dollars! My poor old father! 
Again I entreat you, Percy, by all our 
tender recollections, to be merciful! | 
don’t care for the money, but I know it 
will break my father’s heart if he has to 
c-c-cough up fifteen dollars. He is n-not 
1-1-like And 


the poor girl sobbed violently. 


other m-m-millionaires !” 
“This is inexpressibly painful to me, 
Gladys,” said Judge Perchance, “but I 
ain a sworn officer of the law. I must 
do my duty.” 
“Then,” said the girl, drawing herself 
up to her full height, as is customary in 


such cases, “I say you are a mean, hor- 


TO 


PASSING OF 


DUTY. 


AN ENEMY 


And she left 
the room before he had time to reply. 


rid thing, so there, now!” 


Slowly and sadly he took his depart- 


ure. 

The next day the old millionaire stood 
up in court to receive his sentence, Percy 
had passed a sleepless night, but he did 
not falter. 

“You are fined fifteen dollars!” 

A loud shriek was heard in the court- 
room. Gladys was carried out fainting. 
Her father paid the fine, but there was 
a dark scowl on his face as he parted 
with the money. 

Woman's love forgives much, and 
possibly Gladys might have relented, but 
her father threatened to disinherit her if 
she ever saw Percy Perchance again. 
The unfortunate girl married into the 
British Per- 


nobility. As for Judge 


1 


chance, there is nothing for him to do 


but try to conceal under a calm ex- 


terior the ruins of his blasted hopes. 


Useless 
Fashion and Folly ran a motor race 
To see which went the faster pace, 
But half stopped. 
Each saw 


way home _ they 


The race was bound to be a draw. 








Climbing to the Clouds 


By “The Senator” 


T is doubtful if there is any place in 


the world which offers such excel- 
lent opportunities for a real grade 
climbing contest as Mt. Washington in 
the White Mountains does. 


This course is almost eight miles in 
length and the grade upon it is from 
five to twenty per cent., so that a chain 
is kept taut from the word “go” clear up 
to the finish among the clouds. 
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looked over the 
White Mountains with a view of pro- 
moting a hill-climbing contest there 


Last summer | 


which would be a hill-climbing contest 
in the full sense of the words. The re- 

sult of my investigation 
be that the world’s 
best drivers may have to 
come to Mt. Washington 
just as they have had to 
go to Florida, in order to 
that 
cars can climb hills as well 


may 


demonstrate their 
as they can speed fast over 
the sands of Ormond. 

It was proposed to build 
a two-mile track to be used 
for an annual race meet in 
addition to the hill climb 
ing, but some insurmount- 
able objections to the con- 
the track 
plan arose, and it has been 
temporarily 


summation of 


abandoned. 
will laugh when 
they are told that the ex- 


Readers 
cuse for its abandonment 
fear of scaring 
timid horses. 

the mountain 
climbing there seems to be 


was the 
But in 


no such fear, as the toll 

road management has vol- 

unteered already to close 

the road to traffic for one 

week, since it is thought 

that this time at least will 

be required to complete 

the hill climb if a fair show 

is given to all of the many 

classes of vehicles which have already 
announced their intention to enter. 

Nothing definite has been done in the 

matter yet, so this must not be taken as 


an announcement, as the actual date 
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cannot be decided upon at present, al- 
though it looks as if the 
mencing July tr would be 
chosen. 


week 
the 
Certain formalities have to b¢ 


com- 
time 


gone through before the First Annual 
Mt. Washington, White 
Hill-Climbing Contest can be formally 
announced. 

F. O. Stanley, of 
Newton, Mass., 
the first 
mobilist to climb 
Mt. Washington, 
and it took him, so 
the 
torian says, a long 
time to do it; but 


Mountains, 


—_——<—~— 


{ 
was auto 


mountain his- 


he persevered and, 
excelsior like, 
last 


summit. 


at 
reached the 
When he 
was half way up, he 
found he_ was 
obliged to return to 
the the 
mountain for a sup- 


ply 


foot of 
of gasolene. 
The next time when 
he was half way up, 
he had to go on to 
the summit for 
more water, or 
that 
kind, according to 
the 
who 
great 
midair; this was on 

August 31, 1899. 

Then J. W. Cornell 

Mrs. W. H. Cornell, on August 6, 
1900, made the climb. Then Mr. Hoyt, 
July 31, 1901, made the ascent. Mr. 


Baxter, 1901, essayed and 


something of 


mountaineers, 
the 
in 


watched 


struggle 


and 


August 12, 
Next, two 
young men, Messrs. Clapp and Reed, 
August 1, 1902, shot skyward and were 


accomplished the journey. 


welcomed at the summit by the people 
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who summer up there. In October, 
1go2, one of those little daredevil Olds- 
mobiles tackled it successfully. 

But last summer a man went to the 
mountain for a record and got it; he 


was L. J. 
who made the climb in a 16 H.P. Phelps 


Phelps, of Stoneham, Mass., 


. ——— 


touring car in one hour and forty-three 
but Mr. 
Phelps thinks he will do better than this 
this summer during the First National 
Climb. What is more, Mr. Phelps has 
already entered the contest and he is 
No. 1 on the list. 

The illustrations presented herewith 


minutes, which is record; 





—— 


a a 3 
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an idea of the grandeur and 
which will take place up the 
Mt. 
tional renown, and were kindly loaned 
THe <AvtTomMoBILE MAGAZINE | by 
Messrs. Thorp & Martin Co., who are 
getting out the printed matter for the 


| 


will give 
the task 


famous Washington of interna- 








wheel for motor cars as possible, as in 
going over depressions in the ground 
the larger wheel sinks less deeply into 
them and, consequently, is easier to pull 
out from such depressions, while the 
smaller wheel sinks deeper in propor- 
tion and is more difficult to withdraw. 





| 





Barron-Merrill-Barron Co., at whose 
famous Summit House at the top of Mt. 
Washington the famous climb is due to 
finish. 


Large Versus Small Wheels 
Theoretically it would, of course, be 
advisable to use as large a diameter of 


The reason why the larger wheel is not 


used upon motor vehicles is because the 
weight would be thrown higher and the 
tendency to turn over when taking cor- 
ners at speed would be greatly in- 
There is no reason why a 
larger diameter wheel should not be 
fitted to medium speeded cars. 


creased. 





Caring for 


Ball 


Bearings 


By R. E. P. 


ECAUSE a bearing 
equipped with balls not 

mean that it is therefore forever and a 
without 
further thought or attention on your 
part. 


has been 


does 
day made almost frictionless 
Ball bearings are only superior 
to plain ones when they are given an 
opportunity to properly perform their 
functions as friction decreases, it is up 
to you to see that this opportunity at 
all times exists. To be sure of this care- 
fully examine the balls every 2,000 or 
3,000 miles the car travels, and renew 
the balls at least once a year, or, say 
every 5,000 or 6,000 miles. This you 
will find is not only the policy of wis- 
dom but that of economy as well, since 
steel balls are a far cheaper commodity 
than the cups and cones on which they 
run. The amount of damage a broken 
ball may do, or, still worse, a ball worn 
sharp, as well as rough, is not easily 
appreciated by those who have no ex- 
perience. Nor do such accidents reveal 
themselves to the driver anything like 
as plainly as might be expected, even 
to a careful man. 
those 


For the benefit of 


who look after their own cars, 
one or two practical points may be men- 
tioned in connection with any attempts 
In remov- 


the wheel, the cone and lock-nut 


to examine or replace balls: 
ing 
are unscrewed in the same direction as 
the run of the wheel, i.e., the thread is 
left-handed in the the right 
wheel, and vice versa, the left being 
thus the same as the cap. The cones 
and cups and balls should be all 
fully examined after cleaning, and if 
worn rough renewed at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

When in doubt the number of balls 
should be one less than the total pos- 
sible number which can be squeezed into 
the “cup.” When jacked up and screwed 


case oft 


care 


tight, the wheel should revolve quite 
freely; in fact, as freely as possible, 
provided there is no lateral “play.” Ti 
a cone shows a tendency to work loose, 
it is best to provide a stout iron washer 
fitting up to the pin; this should be the 
strongest that can be used. 

When replacing a broken ball, it is 
better to renew the whole set, unless 
the new ball can be carefully gauged to 
be of the same size as the others. If 
this is not attended to, the new ball, 
having to bear more than its share of 
the weight, The 
greatest care should be taken, of course, 


quickly succumbs. 
to use grease free from grit, and to 
clean the balls and bearings before they 
are replaced. 


Tale of a Chump 


HERE was once a chump who 

started out to lead the experi- 
mental life, and he adopted for his guid- 
ance the three following rules: Never 


to lie. Rob only the rich. Be sorry 
when he made a mistake. 

Being a new thing, he began to attract 
attention and was taken up by society, 
and it was not long before he met a girl 
who was worth her own 
right, which was what the chump was 
looking for. “Here goes,” said he, “for 
rule No. 1.” So he said to the girl: 

“To be candid with you, you are not 
so beautiful as you think you are, and 


millions in 


not nearly of so much consequence in 
the economy of nature. Your brain, 
again to be candid, would be a short size 
for a simian, and about the only thing 
you are good for is as a rack to hang 
expensive clothes on, but I love your 
money, and I'll take you for the sake 
of the hereafter.” 

The girl screamed for help, and the 
chump went his way, with an introspec- 
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tive fever, until he met a magnate, who 
took a fancy to his bright talk and in- 
vited him out to luncheon. In the course 
of thirty minutes it developed that the 
magnate was interested in an automobile 
manufacturing company that he would 
gladly turn over to the chump if the lat- 
ter would be satisfied with a fair return 
on the investment. 

“Well,” said the chump to himself, 
“here’s for rule No. 2. I'll arrange to 
grab the whole thing, and fix it so that 
it will be considered nothing but a good 
business deal on my part.” 

So he took over the property and dis- 
covered that when he paid the taxes, as- 
sessments, blue printers’ bills, and a few 
other such expensive things he would be 
minus all he had. 

He now applied rule No. 3, and began 
to feel sorry for the ass he had made of 
himself, and grieved so hard over his 
mistakes that he fell violently ill, and his 
relatives had to send him to a hospital, 
where he ended his days in remorse. 
Before he departed, however, he insisted 


When Gretchen Goes 


By M. 


There’s a fluttering ribbon of blue 
The blue of the sweet spring-time sky ; 
There’s a nod, and a gay “How-d’ye-do!” 
When dear little Gretchen goes by. 
There’s a glimpse of a litfle checked 
frown, 
The rush of a transport of steel; 
Forgot are the belles of the town 
When Gretchen goes by in an automo- 
bile! 


Theie’s the music of birds in the air, 
The breezes are gently astir; 

The sunshine is kissing her hair, 
The trees wave a welcome to her; 


upon writing, for the benefit of posterity, 
the following 
MORAL. 

“To be successful lie judiciously, rob 
a little at a time and often, never look 
back, and above all don’t take on any 
magnate’s automobile building experi- 
ments. 


Test of Inlet Valve Spring 


Naturally there can be no definite for- 
mula of strength for inlet valve springs, 
but as a rule those used with automatic- 
ally operated inlet valves should be of 
sufficient sertngth to carry the weight of 
the valve itself and about one ounce in 
addition, though this, of course, varies 
very much with the suctional power of 
the motor. Taking it as a general rule, 
however, the weight is about as given, 
so the springs can very easily be tested 
by putting them in their seats and then 
placing weights upon the top until they 
are seen to be just lifting the valves from 
their seats. If the springs require more 
than two ounces of weight to accom- 
plish this lifting they should be weak- 
ened by being slightly compressed. 


By in an Automobile 
J. Fé. 


She comes! tossing violets to me, 
With a laugh like a fairy-bell’s peal ; 
I'm a juggernaut victim, you see 
Crushed-—-When Gretchen goes by in 
an automobiie ! 


She’s gone! and the birds cease their 
song— 
The breeze gives a sad little sigh; 
The sun follows fleetly along, 
The trees waft a tender “Good-by!” 
But the message her violets bring, 
And her merry laugh’s echo, both steal 
To my heart, and I know it is spring— 
When Gretchen goes by in an automo- 
bile! 





Some Tire Destroyers 


By Remington Vernam 


HE causes of tire destruction can 

not be too often called to the at 
tention of tire users. A fruitful source 
of chafing is the carelessness many 
drivers show when coming up abreast 
of the curb. Even if a vehicle runs only 
a very short distance along the edge o 
the curb it will chafe the greater part o 
the diameter of the tire, especially when 
such small 


f 
f 


as those which are 
very largely fitted at the present time 
are employed. 

The pneumatic have the 
least quantity of material to resist wear, 
as it is obvious that if these were made 
very thick they would cause the tires to 


wheels 


sides of a 


Therefore the, 
sufficiently strong to 
withstand the pressure to be put upon 
them. If, in consequence, by accident or 
carelessness the sides of the tires be 
well to 
have the damage repaired by the makers 
as soon as possible, as this is a com- 


lose a lot in resiliency. 
are only made 


comes chafed, it is always as 


paratively trifling item in the first place, 
yet if it is left to go on more rubbing 
takes place, the canvas of the tire be- 
comes exposed and subjected to wet, 
then once the water has thoroughly im- 
pregnated the fabric rotting will very 
quickly take place. 

It seems almost impossible to suffi- 
ciently impress upon users ofrubber tires 
the damage oil will inevitably visit upon 
them. Too many owners permit oil to 
remain upon the floor of the garage. 
As all kinds of oils, greases, and the 
majority of acids have a deleterious ac- 
tion upon india rubber, whenever any 
of these come contact with the 
tires, they should be thoroughly re- 
moved at once. 


into 


If allowed to remain 
the action of the oil is very slow, but 
equally sure. It softens the rubber, in 
the first place, reducing it to a spongy 


mass ; then, when the air enters through 
the cracks, it hardens again, and so 
eventually absolutely destroys the entire 
tire. 

It will often happen that the tires on 
the front wheels will show signs of wear 
long before there is any similar evi- 
dences upon those on the rear wheels. 
When this occurs it is always well to see 
if the front wheels are parallel with one 
another. Although they may have been 
when the vehicle left the factory, it is 
possible that through straining, a very 
permanent set has been given to the 
wheels, resulting in a lateral inclination 
towards one another, the result of which 
is a certain amount of dragging action 
all over the tread of both tires, since 
one tire is inclined to run in the one di- 
rection while the other is equally bent 
on going in the opposite direction. 

As an illustration of this, suppose the 
two wheels were detached from the car 
and were set at their angle of inclina- 
tion, and both were set in motion at the 
same time, they would, after running for 
some distance, come into collision with 
one another, because the paths they fol- 
lowed would form a long armed V. It 
will be easily seen that each tire is al- 
ways dragging in relation to the oppo- 
site one. 

An easy method of testing whether 
the wheels are parallel or not is to make 
a pencil mark, or ink mark, as near as 
possible on the center line of the tread 
on both tires. Measure the distance be- 
tween these two marks, and cut off a 
piece of string to the exact length be- 
tween the marks. Then move the vehicle 
until the marks are directly opposite the 
previous part of the circle from which 
the measurement was taken. Again try 
the string, and it will be found that the 
distance is either greater or less, thus 
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proving that the wheels require to be 
set outwards or inwards, as the case 
may be, to bring them parallel again. 


“It is funny how often accidents 
catch the are noted for 
being careful to the point of business,” 
remarked the electrician-in-chief of a 
big motor cab, moved to communica- 
tiveness as he and I were interested 
spectators of an overturned, horseless 
and driverless wagon at Thirty-third 
street. “Take one of us fellows who 


drivers who 
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slows up for everything, from a spar- 
row to a procession, and he’s the one to 
tumble into the big smash-up sooner or 
later, while the sporty boy, who sails 
through everything without taking in 
an inch of canvas and flirts with every- 
thing in petticoats is certain to just miss 
every obstacle.” I am by no means a 
convert to this idea of my friend the 
cabman’s, but I am sure that his theory 
is one which has entirely too many be- 
lievers and they are not all in the pro- 
fessional class either. 


New York’s New Law 


By “ The 


IKE the coming of the seasons or 
the passing of the fashions is the 
change of the laws governing, or rather 
misgoverning the automobile. Each 
year each State and each legislator and 
legislature feels it incumbent upon them 
severally and collectively, to hit the au- 
tomobilist, and hit him they do. As 
New York was the first of all the States 
to introduce this fashion of playing to 
the bucolic and the back-number it is 
but fair that the Empire State be duly 
accorded the right to set the fashions in 
matters of this kind, and so the pro- 
visions of the new Hill bill which has 
now passed both branches of the legis- 
lature, and will unquestionably become 
a law becomes of more than merely local 
interest. Under the Hill law the New 
York automobilist is 
the following conditions: 

Speed is limited to ten miles an hour 
in cities, fifteen miles an hour in districts 
where houses are one hundred feet 
apart and twenty miles an hour in the 
open country. 

Warning signs must be placed out- 
side of villages, where speed limits of 
ten miles come into force, and other 
signs must be placed where increased 


confronted with 


Lawyer” 


speed may be resumed. Signs shall not 
be more than half a mile from a post 
office and not more than one-quarter 
mile if houses are scattered beyond that 
point. 

The burden of erecting signs rests» 
with the local authorities. Failure to 
erect them nullifies the ten-mile speed 
limit in villages and automobilists may 
go through at fifteen miles an hour. 

Local authorities in villages shall 


have power to establish by ordinance 
the speed for their localities, but shall 
not require a speed of less than ten 


When a local ordinance 
is in force the penalties for its violation 
shall be the same to all users of the 
highway. 

In cities the speed for automobiles 
shall not be less than for other users 
of the highways, and the penalties for 
violation shall be uniform, if the munici- 
pality exercises its right of local con- 
trol of the automobilist, otherwise the 
State law applies to automobilists, but 
not to other users of the highway. 

Local authorities have power to per- 
mit speed tests on their highways. 

Four miles an hour is the speed limit 
on bridges. 


miles an hour. 





NEW YORK’S 
Upon signal from persons driving or 
leading horses a person operating an 
automobile must stop, and in case of 
address. 
must 
made to allow restive horses to pass. 


accident give his name and 


Stops of reasonable length be 

Chauffeurs must be registered, obtain 
certificates and wear numbered badges 
conspicuously. 

All automobiles must carry numbers, 
but manufacturers and dealers will be 
permitted to license a certain class of 
vehicles and one number will apply to 
all. 

Park regulate the 
speed on the roads under their control. 


authorities may 
Violations of the speed limit are pun 
ishable by a fine of not more than $100 
for the first offense; a fine of not less 
than $50, nor more than $100, or im- 
prisonment not exceeding thirty days, 
or both, for a second offense; a fine or 
not less than $100 or more than $250 
and imprisonment not exceeding thirty 
days for a third or for a subsequent 
offense. 
Lesser offenses, such as _ traveling 
without lights or number, are punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $25 for 
the first offense; not less than $25 nor 
more than $50 for a second offense, and 
not less than $50 nor more than $200, 


or imprisonment not exceeding ten 
days, or both, for a third or subsequent 
offense. 

In case of arrest, cash bail must be 
accepted, or in lieu of cash the operator 


may leave his machine as bail. 


Had ea Svre Thing 
Her Father—Well, if you are deter- 
mined to marry my daughter I shall 


offer no objections ; but, before you take 
this irrevocable step, I think it is only 
right to let vou know that I have de- 
cided to leave all my money to educa- 
tional and charitable institutions. 

Glib Suitor—Oh, that’s all right. I’ve 
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got progf that you paid $250 in real 
money for one of those steam runabouts 
after it had been 


$1,250. 


marked down from 
It'll be easy enough to show 
that you're of unsound mind. 


Extravagance Begets Extravagance 

“Madam, can’t you gimme a nickel?” 
asked the tramp, with his eye on the 
brindle pup. 

“Why, sir,” exclaimed the lady of the 
house, “I gave you a dime yesterday. 
What did you do with it?” 

“T bought a auttimubble, leddy,” re- 
plied the migratory genius, “but now | 
needs a nickel t’ pay de fambly of a 
gentleman wot | run over in my keer- 


less ways.” 


His the Gold; Hersthe Martyrdom 


“T don’t think it’s fair, Josiah,” said 
Mrs. Chugwater, after the runabout had 
disastrously attempted to butt a beer 
wagon from out of its erratic way, as the 
attendants bathed her injured shoulder 


with soothing lotions and 


wrapped 
bandages about it. “You're the one that 
always carries the accident policies and 
I’m the one that’s always getting hurt.” 


Two Views 


soston is all right, when you know 
it,” 
motoring within sight of the sacred cod 
fish. 

“Get out,” replied the one from New 
York with his unfavorable recollections 
still fresh “it’s a tough 
place; even the streets are crooked.” 


said the man who did most of his 


in his mind, 


Caused by the Runabout 
There once was a dignified mme, 
Who scorched on a road of macme; 

When lo! by mistake, 
A rough road she did take, 
And immediately thought that she hme 








Taking Time Exactly 


By Ralph Seton Ponsoby 


HILE it may not be as exciting 


or as expensive as the mak- 
ing of a record, the timing thereof is, 
nevertheless, something which requires 


in a way almost as much skill and en- 
durance to accomplish as the feat itself. 
Two things are absolutely essential to 
accurate the correct 
watch; two, the correct user thereof. 
The almost absolute perfection which 
has been attained within recent 
with pocket watches, as compared .with 


timeing: one, 


years 


those that were used fifty years ago, 
creates an impression that there coul. 
not have been such accuracy in time- 
taking then as there is at the present 
day. This may possibly account for 
some of the remarkable records of long 
ago which have not yet been beaten. 

The chronograph, which is the only 
instrument capable of taking total and 
intermediate observations, has been 
brought to perfection only within the 
last twenty years, hence the element of 
doubt which must attach to all records 
timed by watches of two or more dec- 
ades ago when no absolutely accurate 
timetakers for intermediate distances 
were in existence. 

The home for time-taking as an exact 
science was, and is, in England. The 
reasons for this are many. To begin 
with, records, and all things appertain- 
ing thereto, are things which every 
sport-loving Briton regards as next in 
sanctity to Holy writ, and charges in 
the record table must not and can not be 
lightly made. Every possible safeguard 
is thrown around “the best on record,” 
until an English record has grown to be 
a thing after which all other records 
come. Then the British government it- 
self has, at vast expense and thought, 
become a very material helper in the 
science of exactness by establishing a 


356 


public observatory at Kew, where any- 
one may have a watch tested, when, if 
its performance comes within the lim- 
its of variation required, a certificate is 
awarded showing the difference of rate. 

The first official certificate was issued 
in 1884, and since then all certificates 
given to pocket watches having the ad- 
dition of chronograph action are en- 
dorsed, “The chronograph mechanism 
is found correct.” Following 
this came the formation of the National 
Cyclists’ Union Committee for verify- 
ing the times taken in competitions held 
under their regulations. The experts 
appointed by the N.C.U. for this pur- 
pose made the requirements for official 
timekeeping very stringent. These ex- 
perts required that even after a watch 
had passed the Government Observa- 
tory it should be submitted for their 
inspection, and tested again before any 
timing would be accepted as taken by 
the watch; and, further, this extremely 
critical committee, before publishing 
any special times, made it an absolute 
rule that they would not be noticed un- 
less taken by an official timekeeper 
using a watch that had been submitted 
to them and had been satisfactorily re- 
ported upon. 

Two of these watches were used in a 
celebrated race occupying twenty-four 
hours, the second one being used as a 
check on the other, and at the finish 
the difference between them was only 
one second. The total number of ob- 
servations taken by the watch during 
the race was 1,450. 

There are very few men who can use 
a watch accurately. One-fifth error at 
the rate of eighty miles an hour equals 
about eight yards. The tension at the 
moment with ordinary individuals is in- 
tense. The eye has to convey the flash 





TAKING 


of passing to the brain, and the brain 
gives the muscular action to the hand. 
There must be no nervousness when the 
hand has to act, and the eve has to be 
fixed rigidly upon the mark facing the 
timekeeper. 


This is the age of records, and as a 
fifth of a second is sufficient to estab- 
lish a man’s fame, it is of great import- 


ance that clocking should be cultivated 
as a fine art, and that the timing of 
motor races should be done by officially 
certified timekeepers with officially cer- 
tified instruments. The figures so ob- 
tained must be accepted, and no appeal 
allowed against their accuracy. 

It is not possible for the occupant of 
a racing car to read and take the time 
absolutely correctly in passing a mile- 
stone, for example, because he takes the 
object at an angle ; the same with an ob- 
server on the railway. 
must 


The angle of 
the 
straight line at the instant of passing, 
and, therefore, the 


vision vary from necessary 
time is more or less 
incorrect. 

| hope that we in America will not let 
our national sin of cock-suredness pre- 
vent us from closely studying England’s 
careful guardianship of the making and 
the breaking of records. | 
know we can do this to our ad- 
vantage and if we can improve 
add_ to 
much 


upon or England’s 
the better, 


though I am afraid this will not 


ideas so 


be quite as easy as imitating 
them would be. 

In all things where the brain 
and the nerves of man must be 
relied upon to supply the vital 
initiative there must ever exist 
a percentage of doubt and a 
confession of the exactitude of 
the resulting data, no matter 
what it may be. Thus while | 
believe the English timekeeper 
has gone farther toward secur- 


TIME 


EXACTLY 


ing absolute accuracy than any other 
timers he has sought this along the 
road wherein the almost perfect instru- 
ment, the watch, is controlled by that 
far from perfect, ever changing actuat- 
ing power, man. To banish all this 
the French have been both quick and 
successful. In the man _ has 


been supplanted by the machine with 


France 


the result that timing has become an 


exact mechanical and mathematical 


fact. 


dition 


No longer does any varying con- 
the health, the 
worse of the 
enter into the question of taking time. 
Thanks to the ingenuity of M. Paltier, 


the Mors Company, of Paris, have com- 


such as 


illness, 


carelessness or human 


yleted the new timing instrument here 
s 


shown which seems to leave 
the Scientific 


American I am indebted for the illustra- 


really 
nothing to chance. To 
tions showing the Mors instrument and 
for the detailed description of how the 
wonderful timer does its work. 

The timer is, of course, an electrical 
one and consists essentially of two in- 
struments, one of which is placed at the 
start and the other at the finish, with a 
single wire running between them. The 


instrument at the receiving station un- 
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rolls a band of paper like that of a tele- 
When 
sent 


graph or stock ticker apparatus. 
the start takes place a current is 
through the line, thus causing a needle 
momentarily 
against the paper and to make a dot. 
When the automobile comes to the fin- 


point to be brought 


ish, a second dot is made, and the time 


of the run is deduced from the length 
of the paper which has been unrolled. 
The first illustration shows the com- 
plete outfit. On the left is the appara- 
tus at the starting end, which consists 
mainly of the device for making’ the 
contact. This is accomplished by means 
of a wire stretched across the course in 
a suitable manner and attached to a 
device 
through the line. When the front wheels 
of the the i 
stretched and operates the contact, reg- 


in the 


contact for sending a current 


car pass over wire, it is 


] 


istering the ma@inent of the start 


receiver. At the other end of the course 
is a similar wire which registers th¢ 
The recei\ 

The 


horizontal box of this apparatus, seen 


act moment of the finish. 


ing apparatts is seen on the right. 
illustration, acts as a table and 


of thre 


in the 
apparatus at the 


is similar to that 
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start. Both contain a call bell 
and telephone outfit for signal- 
ing between the stations. The 
chronometer apparatus is con- 
tained in a portable case which 
is placed upon the horizontal 
box. 
The 


meter are 


details of the chrono- 


shown in the second 





picture wherein appears the re- 
ivi apparatus in the 
A clockwork mechanism 


ceiving verti- 
cal box. 


draws a band of paper 





from the drum on the 

right by means of a set 

of rollers. The paper passes 
through a slot in the cubical 

brass piece. The band can be 
punctured from below by a 

needle which is mounted on a lever. 
The lever is operated by the solenoid, 


A, and is controlled by a spring and a 
pair of thumb screws above the sole- 
noid. A chronometer contained in the 
box sends current impulses through the 
solenoid, A, at intervals of 1 5th second, 
and the needle point thus punctures the 
When the band un- 


between the 


paper from below. 


rolls normally the space 
dots is about a quarter of an inch, which 
represents the time of 1-5th second. 
The passage of the car is registered 
It contains a 
On 


bv the upper solenoid, F. 
is held up by a spring. 


the 


core which 
the 


needle w 


] 


lower end of core is a long 


hich passes through a hole in 
the cubical and comes just over 
the band. \\ 
the 


puncture in the paper, which registers 


niece 
len current is sent through 
solenoid, I, the needle makes a 
the time to the start. The paper con- 
tinues to unroll while the care is being 
time of the finish is reg- 
The 
ob- 


number of 


timed, and th 


istered by a second puncture. 


from start to finish is 
the 
which 


time 


exact 
tainad | e ino 
tained »\ unting 


fractions have been 


the 


and 


paces 


unrolled between two 


punctures. 
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le position of the dots representing 


start and the finish can be easily 


stimated to within 1-20th 


nd, 


red to within I- 


ota 
as each space represents 1-5th sec 
the time can be accurately regis 
1ooth of a second. 

Besides all this, the band forms a per 
Although 


not 


anent record of the time. 


he unrolling of the band is abso 


tely uniform, the between the 


spaces 
are 


to 


practically alike, and the error 
this 


lue is 


cause 


space, 


SIMPLENESS 
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until the upper edge of the band coin- 
cides with division No. 20 on the verti- 
The 


that the point, o, comes under the right 


cal scale. paper is also shifted so 


hand wire, which is at right angles with 


the scale divisions. The left-hand wire 


is then brought over the point, m, by 


shifting the slide by means of its thumb 
screw. This adjustment is necessary, 
not 


® 


as 


seeing that the distances, m 0, are 


is 


to 


always exactly equal. The plate, 


now = slid 


SO 





M. Pot- 


devised 


negligible. 


tier has an 


ingenious apparatus 
the 
exact position of t 
the 


start and finish. It 


ior measuring 


= 
- 


he 


dots 


showing 





consists of a |] 


rass 


plate, which slides 


the 


over the point, n. 


W, 
If 
the place where this 
at 


shown, 


bring wire, 


- 


occurs 18 


14, 
point, n, 


division 
the 
is 14-20ths 


as 


away from o, accord- 
to the 
known 


na 
ing 


well- 





A, 
in a second plate, B. 
The latter holds t 


paper band in a fixed 


1 
1e 


position by the 
clamps, C. Over the 
band a fine 
wire, W W, which is 
held 


fixed 


passes 


below the 





by 





piece, F, and 


Fe 
WD 


proportional 
method. 

0 This ingenious and 
compact device gives 
of 
the time between the 


6 a rapid reading 
an 
! ; two punctures, and is 
—— one of the essential 





ealures iN 


making 








above at the second 


such a system prac- 





tical. 





t 


The Mors ap- 





Th 


W ire 


other 

the is held in the sliding 
D, adjusted by a thumb screw. 

lo find the 


exact position of the dot, 


representing the start or finish), with 
to t dots, I 
and o, which incl the space equal to 


\, is slid 


reference he chronometer n 


ide 
a Ss cond. 


the plate 


Ss 


be 
operated by contacts made by hand at 
the start and finish. 


paratus can also 
In the competitive 
tests of automatic chronometer appa- 
ratus, which were held on the road near 
Paris, the present device easily carried 
off the first honors, as it was considered 


the best for practical use. 


The Simpleness of Simleyson 
By Temple /. Ridder 


NE 


would 


he 


insurance 


day Simleyson 
take 
little, 
dot-and-go-one runabout he 


thought 


out an 


policy on the good-for-nothing, 


had 


the 


privilege of spending all of his surplus 
cash He 


would have any 


on for repair bills. never 
thought that he more 


trouble in getting rid of his money in 
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an insurance wav than he had found 


universally possible in every other di- 


rection in automobiling. To a massive 


skyscraper, all plate glass and granite, 


he went. Into a vast office glittering in 
bronze and mahogany fixtures, and then 
from a somewhat enued-looking indi- 
vidual lolling behind a grille of polished 
brass, Simleyson asked for $1,ee0 in- 
surance on that pee-wee perambulator of 
his. Slowly the tired one behind the 
grating reached for a blank in a con- 
veniently placed pigeonhole and shov- 
ing it through a small opening in the 
grating, said: “Fill that out, please.” 

Having accomplished this he consid- 
ered his. duty done and calmly relapsed 
into a contemplation of his over mani- 
cured nails, which seemed to demand of 
him all the 
was capable of giving to any one thing. 


concentrated attention he 
With the usual display of the names of 
the company’s officers and directors, 
and a steel engraving showing the build- 
ing the 
about 


company occupied as_ being 
higher 
than the highest peak in the Rocky 


Mountains ever thought of being, the 


seventeen hundred feet 


document, with the usual pains and pen- 
alties for the insurer’s errors, intentional 
or otherwise, in filling it out, went on to 
state that the following questions must 
be read and answered by the assured: 
1. Where did you find the machine? 
2. Who lost it? 
3. Will you loan it to special agents? 
4. Will you, at any time, personally 
operate it? 
5. Have you employed a registered 
chiffonier ? 
7. Pedigree of machine ? 
8. Sired by? 
Dam? 
». Damned by? 
How many hands to top? 
How mariy hands to repair? 
. Is it a racer or perambulator ? 
Do you pull or shove it? 
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15. Does it shy at street cars? (If so, 
specify whether trolley, cable or elec- 
tric.) 

16. Does it climb trees? 

17. Where do 
chine’s repair shop? 


you carry the ma- 

18. Has this machine a record? 

19. Is it entered in “La Belle Chif- 
fonier de Internationale Grand Prix cde 
Paris?” 

20. Will you guarantee to have a 
steam road engine, fully equipped with 
wrecking crew, blocks, tackle, hawsers 
and life lines, follow the machine at no 
greater distance than one hundred (100) 
feet, to pull it back to the nearest foun- 
dry, subsequent to each accident? 

If all these pertinent questions are 
answered to the satisfaction of the com- 
pany, this form was to be made a part 
of the policy. 

“$— on one or more automobiles else- 
where in the United States and other 
portions of the earth, or on and in the 
waters contained thereon and therein. 

“It is mutually agreed between the as- 
sured and the company that no claim 
for loss or damage contingent or conse- 
quential loss or damage be made by the 
assured while the machine or machines 
are in operation or idleness.” 

Then it was, after carefully noting the 
requirements of the company and the 
protection it offered him, that Simley- 
son foolishly concluded that he didn’t 
really want to insure that runabout of 
his after all. 

One Cause of Short Circuits 

The entire wiring of a car should be 
carefully examined from time to-time 
for signs of wear in the insulation. At 
certain places the wires are exposed to 
continual, if slight, friction, which will 
ultimately break through the insulation 
and establish a short circuit. The time- 
ly application of a little insulating tape 
will often much trouble in this 
respect. 


Save 





cab 


Out of the Ticker’s Reach 


HE stock market 
drop one day last summer; but 
instead of staying in New York until 
the situation mended, we shipped our 


little twenty-five 
foot motor launch 
to the 


of the Connecticut, 


headwaters 


and said “‘good-by” 
for a few days to 
the mails and the 
We slid the 


slender craft into 


wires. 
the river from a 
marvelous white 
sand-bank, which 
ran into the wide, 
stream; and 
from this we took 


slow 


our first glorious 
New 


greatest 


“header” into 
England's 
and one of Ameri- 
ca’s finest streams. 
All along the river 
to Middletown 
(Conn.), hundreds 
of miles away, we 
found at intervals 
this remarkably fine 


kind of sand, over which swimmers may 
race and dive directly into deep water. 
\nd yet the bank is not straight, under 
water, but just a rapid incline, easy and 


pleasant for landing. 


We were out several days, but what 


need of details ? 


took 


a 


Miles in a voyage are 


By ‘Robert Clinton 


sudden 


supper. 


ers said. 


of no more account than years in a life 
—they may be filled with the common- 
place; men live by events, and so do 


they travel in their own privately-owned 


There 
ten, fifteen, 
twenty days ahead if 


motor craft. 


were 


necessary; no unex- 
pected turn in the 
market could affect 
this. 


miles of fine water, 


Hundreds of 


splendid days, a new 
moon, a_ well- 
stocked locker, a 
boat that 
under us like a duck 


danced 


and plenty of 
money to last us 
back to the metrop- 
least. We 


scarcely 


olis as 
proceeded 
fifteen miles when 
we saw a tempting 
nook, a pine grove 
above a sand-bank 
with a dashing 
stream and, not far 
away, a comfortable 


farmhouse, where 


we might buy milk and eggs and bread. 
As we had started late we landed for 
the night, and one set off for the farm- 
house while the other made ready for 


We carried too many things, observ- 
Perhaps we did, but every- 
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thing came in handy when we stopped 
Our table was the sandbank, 
with a rubber blanket spread. Olives, 
cheese, sardines, bacon,extract of beefi— 


for meals. 


these looked well, and not ane of them 
Then came 
the farm supplies—plenty of rich milk, 


would be willingly spared. 


a dozen eggs, two loaves of bread, and a 
lot of 
thrown in by the farmer’s wife at the 
time we bought the other things. What 
a dinner and supper in one, if need be! 


green peas already cooked— 


Finally coffee and a cigar, then the phi- 
losophies—quiet talk as we sat looking 
at the river with the darkness coming on, 
the frogs sounding resonant notes on 
the New Hampshire side, and the white 
light of the young moon trembling up 
over the dark 
wrapped ourselves in our blankets and 
slept until morning. We had no tent, 
though others are not advised to follow 
our example in this respect. 


pine hills. Then we 


Fortunate- 
ly for us, we wake in the early morning 
with the same feeling of refreshment— 
our lungs full of the free night air and 
our faces wet with the dew. 

I shall never forget that first glorious 


morning. For an hour before rising I 


had lain awake looking out at the river 


and listening to the strange country 


sounds around me. All over the grass 
and low bushes the spider's webs were 
stretched, 
What a industry ; 
those webs were nearly all, or quite all, 


glistening with the dew. 


wonderful night’s 
new. The little night-toilers had woven 
then over our olive bottle, over the gun, 
and even over ourselves; the field above 
us was white as snow with this incom- 


As I looked at 


one of those lovely webs close to my 


parable cloth of silver. 


face, a little gray-and-black spider ran 
up a tall grass blade, rested a moment, 
and then ran off through empty air to 
I looked 
surely he must have a fine line 
stretched between these points. No, the 


another blade six inches off. 
closer: 
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find 


watched him; he was soon off again, 


closest scrutiny could none. | 
straight for another point a foot above 
the ground, running on clear space, but 
called 


came, saw and examined and smiled in 


still going ahead. | Tom; he 
his wise way; neither of us could see 
little 
bridge. 


the fellow’s cable or railway or 

And the birds in that first rich morn- 
ing speech of theirs—full of bubbling 
joy, not singing but softly and almost 
silently overflowing. Two little fellows 
flew rapidly down to a twig near us, 
and began bubble-bubbling as if in a 
great hurry and flutter; and immediate- 
ly they flew far and high, as if for a 
long journey ; at which my philosophical 
companion moralized: “These little fel- 
lows are like some motorists who wake 
up and don’t wait for breakfast, but 
bubble-bubble, hurry-hurry, get-afloat, 
we-have-a-long-way-to-go. Now we 
don’t do that.” 

Indeed we do not; we light our little 
alcohol stove and boil a quart of the 
rich milk, into which we put our pre- 
pared coffee. Then we plunge into the 
river for a good swim, getting the first 
of the sun as it comes over the hilltops. 
The sand-bank is soft to land on; and 
the 
four-round bout 


so the men go up into meadow 


above for a with the 
and when this is over all 


Here let 


me say that we were never sorry when 


boxing gloves; 


are in fine trim for breakfast. 


we selected a white sand-bank or a pine 
erove to sleep in—the latter preferred 
on account of the soft pine needles, the 
healthy fragrance and the absence of 
mosquitos. 

If the sand-bank is chosen, first scoop 
out a hollow for the hips and shoulders ; 
spread the rubber blanket, then the 
woolen blanket; turn the latter bag-like 
up from the feet and draw the rubber 
over all. 
soft as a 


Then your couch will be as 


feather bed and a hundred 
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times healthier. We laughed at all 


things as they came: at memories of 


former short cruises, at simple ques 


tions asked by the country lads who sat 


with us at times while we feaste 


who would never join us, being shy and 
proud; at a certain kind of stupid bird 


that waited every day to be shot at 
We even laughed at the logs when wi 
learned their ways. We named them, 
patted their rough backs or rubbed th 


old bald ones: 


craft and rode on them, trying to walk 


we leaped out of our own 


on them like the logmen, most always 
tumbling into the 

water, only to 
come up blowing 
and laughing. 
We 


point of 


make a 
wearing 
pos 


hats or 


as little as 
sible—no 
sleeves, and not 
always shoes while 
in the boat 
Healthy 


never 


men are 
sunstruck; 
it should read toil 
struck or stom- 
ach-struck in- 
stead. If the bare 


head 


warm in a 


’ 1 
reels too 


moisten it and it becomes 
ly cool. 
thing, and it must be looked t 
Nor should it 


with water, for every dri yp makes a brrn- 


But sunburn is 
skin toughens. 


ing Iens, to score a deeper mark. On 


the fourth day out we were badly sun 


burnt; the steady sun had taken hold of 
faces, | 


our shoulders, arms and and the 


next day we were both feverish and 


cross-grained, and every movement was 
painful. We stopped at one of the vil- 
lages and bought a half pound of com 


mon baking soda, and at night made a 


KER’S ACH 


thick solution, pouring it over 1e 


burned parts and putting on tight cot- 


ton shirts with | sleeves. the 


19 
ng 


1 1 


morning the pain was gone, though the 


blistered flesh remained. We tried many 


other remedies, some on one arm some 


our faces and 
We tried Nature’s 
the 
first 


Do nothing for a 


some on 


remedy a t it alone—and 


burns treated his wav were thy 


to get 


well. 


sunburn but to take it out of the sun 


] 


ra day or 


\\ e had 


two. 
been told that the beauty of 
Connecticut 
ended at 
field: 


not so: 


Spring- 
but found it 
inde ed, one 


aot tne finest 


stretches is be- 
Hartford 
Middletown, 


though the 


tween 
and 
river 
fom 
Holv- 


under Mount 
Mount 

is surpassing- 
\nd 


no mot irist on 


and 
oke 


beautiful. 


the Connecticut 
1 


pass Springfield 


isiting 


without \ 


the famous United 


is there 


from the tower of this building 


is high but it was the opin- 


praise, 


ion of the great Humboldt who, when 


on a f 1 European river, said: 


“There is nothing finer than this except 
the peerless view from the United States 
Arsenal at Springfield, Massachusetts.” 


from Hartford to Middletown is one of 


“ticut, 


the finest stretches of the Conne 


nor is it by any means low-banked or 


monotonous. One of the peculiarities 


of the river is that it is alm is wide 


and apparently as d 
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ern points as in this portion, all of which 
adds to its desirability from’ a touring 
point of view. 

It is not necessary to go a great dis- 
tance up the Connecticut to find splen- 
did small cruising waters. If one had 
only a week’s time and entered the river 
at Brattleboro or even below Turner's 
Falls, he would still find beauty enough 
to remember for a lifetime. The dis- 
tances on the river appear to be quite 
unknown to the residents in the cities 
and villages along its banks, who evi- 
dently judge everything by road meas- 
urement. We found in most cases that 
the water distance was at least a third 
to a half longer than the highway along- 
side. One of the rarest pleasures came 
from running for a few miles up some 
of the smaller river that flow into the 
Connecticut ; they are invariably beauti- 
ful, and the smaller ones are indescrib- 
able as fairyland. 

One stream | remember particularly 
as an ideal brook; it’'was on the New 
Hampshire side, well up. It had the 
merriest voice, the brownest and most 
sun-flecked shallows, the darkest little 
nooks of deep leafy pools, the most 
happy-looking, creeper-covered home- 
steads on its banks. We could hardly 
get into it, on account of the shallow- 
ness, nor out of it, so entrancing was its 


beauty. A word about the logs: they are 
not so bad as they look nor as bad as 
their reputation. We should, of course, 
prefer a river without them; and users 
of motor boats on the Connecticut can 


easily avoid them by finding out where 
y 


they start and cease running 


> 


But they 
always keep in the current; they people 
the river with odd and interesting fel- 
low-voyagers, and they are as harmless 
as sheep in a meadow when you know 
how to handle them. 

As you near Long Island Sound, the 
Connecticut is too big for real river 
beauty, unless you take both sides of it. 
There is the width of water, the calm 
greatness of the flow, the splendid 
reaches unbroken by rapids, falls or 
dams; but one misses the overhanging 
branches, the flash and twitter among 
the leaves, the shadows that make the 
river look as deep as the sky, and the 
murmur of the little brown brooks that 
are now lost in the greater stream. 


When we returned to New York, the 
stock market was back where it was 2 
week before we left, and we had put in 
a pleasant holiday instead of staying in 
our offices and worrying over what only 
needed to be let alone to right itself. 





Marine Motor Emergencies 
By E, W. Roberts 


O NE of the most annoying things 

for an operator of a motor boat 
is to have some little thing go wrong 
with the engine when far from land or 
The 


equipment of the tool box is quite as 


out of reach of a repair shop. 
important as the supply of gasolene or 
lubricating oil, for in spite of the most 
skilful workmanship and the greatest 
care in the choice of material, machin- 
ery or any kind will go wrong occasion- 


ally. It is quite as often through the 


neglect of the operator in the proper 


care of his engine as through 
faulty material. 

The equipment of the tool 
box should consist not only 
of necessary tools, but a cer- 
tain number of 
tools the 


suggest 


spare parts. 


For writer would 
the following as a 
sample equipment: A 12-inch 
or a 14-inch monkey wrench 
or an adjustable S wrench, a 
bicycle wrench anda 10-inch 
Stillson 


10-inch 


or a 12-inch pipe 


wrench, a screw 
driver, a 4-inch screw driver 
and a 14-lb. machinist’s ball- 
pene hammer, two or three good 
flat cold chisels, a narrow edged cape 
chisel, two or three steel punches, a 10 
inch coarse and a 10-inch smooth flat 
file, a }-inch square file, a }-inch round 
file, a pair of pliers with cutting attach- 
ment, a small prick punch, a hatchet, 
some nails, a few yards of electric tape 
and some candle wicking. To this may 
be added special tools, such as spanners 
and solid wrenches adapted to the spe- 
cial engine with which they are to be 
used. 


socket 


Quite frequently one or more 


wrenches will be necessary for 
use on connecting rods or other places 


hard to get at with an ordinary wrench 


If the 
bench 


engine is a large one a small 
drill 


with a few good twist drills and some 


vise, a hacksaw, a breast 
taps and dies suitable for the sizes of 
the bolts 
should be added. 


and screws on the engine 
Don't forget the oil 
cans, as there should be a small one 
with a long spout for reaching around 
corners, and a larger one for filling oil 
cups. 

For spare parts there should be a few 
cap screws, nuts, set screws such as are 


on the engine, split cotter pins, wash- 


The Recoupe Prize for International Motor Launch Racing 


ers, sheet asbestos packing | 
bottle of 
grain alcohol, a 


32 inch 


thick, a four-ounce orange 


shellac dissolved in 
dozen feet or more of No. 14 rubber 
covered stranded copper wire, a few 
spare pipe fittings, such as elbows; tees 
and couplings of the sizes employed in 
piping up the engine, a full set of spare 
igniter parts and } tb. of powdered rot- 
ten stone. For a long trip it would be 


add 


valves, according 


advisable to one or more spare 
to the number of 
cylinders on the engine, valve springs, 
possibly a valve lever or two, special 
spares for allsuchparts of the mechanism 


as are light and likely to be broken, 
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and always for a trip of any great ex- 


tent carry a spare propeller. It is al- 
ways a good plan when getting spare 
parts to pay particular attention before 
starting on a trip to see that they will 
fit. It may happen that engine manu- 
facturer is building several sizes of 
engines and will send you a part made 
for another size and it will not fit your 
engine. Again, some makers are care- 
less in sending out parts that are not 
interchangeable. It is very annoying to 
have to stop and fit a part when mak- 
ing repairs in a hurry. 

If you are using a dynamo for ignit 
ing the engine be sure to have spare 
brushes, and for a long cruise espe- 
cially, where far from the factory at 
which the dynamo is built, it may be 
found advisable to take along a spare 
armature, especially if the dynamo has 
been run more than one season. The 
man who will start out on a trip of any 
kind without an extra battery for ignit- 
ing his engine is like the foolish virgins 
who had not sufficient oil to keep their 
lamps burning. Always install an extra 
battery connected up and attached by 
means of a two-way switch to the ig- 
niter circuit so that it may be thrown 
in instantly. You will not miss it until 
your other battery runs down, but when 
you want it you will want it badly. 

One of the most annoying things, and 
one likely to cause a dangerous fire on 
a gasolene boat, is a leaking pipe or a 
leak in the gasolene tank. If vou are 
ashore and can secure a soldering iron 
it is quite practical and safe to solder 
either the pipe or tank while they con- 
tain gasolene, the only caution neces- 
sary being to keep the heater for the 
soldering iron ten feet or more from 
the tank. It is quite impossible for the 
soldering iron to set fire to the gaso- 
lene even if the iron is red hot. It 
should be remembered, however, that it 
would be a difficult matter to get the 


solder to take hold if there is liquid 
gasolene on the other side of the metal 
which is to be soldered as the heat will 
be carried off, particularly on the tank 
bottom, as fast as the soldering iron 
can supply it and prevent the metal 
from being made hot enough to sol- 
der. An emergency repair to the 
gasolene pipe may be made in several 
ways. A strip of cloth may be used to 
bandage a pipe by painting it with shel- 
lac and wrapping it around the pipe 
before the shellac is dry, afterward 
painting all over with shellac. Quite 
often this makes a fairly permanent re- 
pair. In the absence of shellac a small 
leak may be stopped by the use of a 
bandage and common brown soap. Do 
not use any substance which is soluble 
in gasolene. If you find a leak in a tank 
a patch with a piece of cloth and shel- 
lac very likely will stop the leak for a 
time at least. Do not use rubber for 
packing in any place where it is likely 
to come in contact with gasolene. There 
is, however, a packing similar to rub- 
ber which is proof against the action 
of gasolene. 

When removing the evlinder head or 
the handhole plate if it is packed with 
asbestos, it will usually be found that 
the gasket will be considerably torn up. 
If any break in the gasket extends clear 
across the joint the entire gasket should 
be removed. Always take pains to 
scrape off every particle of the gasket 
provided it is necessary to remove it. 
Do not leave the smallest bit sticking 
to the joint. In replacing the gasket 
cut it carefully to the shape of the cylin- 
der head, which can be done by placing 
the sheet on the end of the evlinder or 
on the cylinder head and tapping it 
gently with a hammer around the edges 
of the stud holes or such parts as are 
to be cut out. The main trouble in 
making an asbestos packing is that it is 
difficult to cut it successfully with a 
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knife. A 


found quite convenient for cutting out 


ball-pene hammer will be 


the openings for the studs. This is done 
by striking lightly on the asbestos just 
over the stud hole in the cylinder head. 

Be sure to cut out the opening for 
the water jacket space as well as for 
the studs, before placing the gasket on 
the end of the cylinder. Paint the joint 
on the cylinder carefully with shellac, 
waiting until it is thoroughly dry, and 
Let this dry 
Then lay the 


then add a second coat. 
slightly or until tacky. 
gasket on top of it, pressing it down 
upon the moist shellac with the fingers. 
If properly done and chalk or graphite 
is rubbed upon the side to- 

ward the cylinder head it 


will be found when next 


removing the head that the 


gasket will remain intact. 


Screw down the bolts and 


studs, taking around the 


last a quarter turn at a 


time on each nut, passing 
from one nut to the other 


directly across the head. 


This will bring the head 


down with an even pres 
sure. In the absence of as- ark 


bestos a thin sheet of an- 
nealed copper may be employed and in 


case of emergency well oiled manila pa- 


per will answer, using three or four 


thicknesses. lor a hand hole in a loca- 


tion where not subject to high tempera- 


ture manila paper may be used for a 


permanent joint. Even thin sheet lead 


has been employed for packing the 
cevlinder head of a gas engine. 
A broken bolt 


and a new one put in its place, as this 
is practically the only repair that can 


should be taken out 


be made. If a nut becomes so loose a 
fit that it pulls off, it may be possible to 
make it hold temporarily by winding 
the bolt with string. 


to hold 


The nut may be 


made until a new one can be 


VWOTOR 
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obtained by striking it on flat with a 
hammer, closing the hole and making it 
This is 


slightly elliptical. not recom- 


mended for anything but an emergency 


repair. For regrinding the valve rotten- 
stone, grindstone grit, or even finely 
powdered glass, is much preferable to 
emery, as it will not do so much harm 
should it get into the engine and it will 
make a smoother seat. The valves are 
usually provided with a screw-driver 
slot in the head and a cap is placed over 


1 
} 
i 


the valve so that by removing the cap 
a brace 
The 


way to apply the abrasive to the sur- 


a screw-driver bit held in can 


be used to turn the valve. best 


French Auto Racer Bought by Russia for a Torpedo Boat 


face is to mix it to a thick paste with 
a little 


seats with the finger. Always use plenty 


oil and place it on the valve 


of oil when grinding a valve and grind 
until you see a bright smooth ring clear 
around the joint. If the bearing is on 
one side only, the bright line will extend 
only part way around. Do not attempt 
to grind a valve dry, as it will make it 
cut. Grind by using a little pressure 
and turning the valve first into one di- 
rection say a dozen times and then re- 
versing, afterwards wash out all the 
abrasive with gasolene. 

high-powerel 


Quite a number of 


marine engines are equipped with a 


compressed air starting system supplied 
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with air either by means of an air com- 
presser or by diverting a portion of the 
mixture tank. The 
writer's experience is that nearly all of 
these compressors are apt to leak badly 
when first put up, the usual method 
being to allow the joints to rust tight 
by the moisture of the air. A good plan 
to ensure joints tight in the first place 
is to tin the threads and screw the joints 
An- 


other method is to use shellac instead 


explosive into a 


together while the parts are hot. 


of the usual white or red lead in put- 
ting the joints together. In taking down 
the piping put up either with solder or 
shellac it will be necessary to heat the 
joints Slightly 
warming a shellacked joint will melt the 
gum around it and allow it to unscrew 
easily. 


before unscrewing. 


If you are running an engine with two 
or more cylinders and one cylinder be- 
comes inoperative so that it cannot be 
repaired at sea it may be a good plan to 
block up the valves if the cugine is of 
the four-cycle type, so as to relieve the 
compression and prevent it from draw- 
ing in the charge, or achieve the com- 
that 
Reliev- 


pression by opening a_ valve 
may be on top of the cylinders. 
ing the compression in the cylinder will 
not suffice in a two-cycle engine, as it 
will be necessary to relieve the com- 


pression in the crank case or else to 


block up the crank-case port, especially 


if the same vaporizer supplies other 


cylinders. If it is a broken connecting 
rod or something has gone wrong with 
the piston, the rod should be discon- 
nected entirely from the crankpin and 
the piston either blocked up or removed 
from the cylinder. Only with the proper 
tools is it possible to repair a connect- 
ing rod at sea and in the case of three- 
or four-cylinder engines it would prob- 
ably pay to carry a spare connecting 
rod on a long cruise. Usually, how- 
ever, a first-class engine has connecting 
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rods of ample size, although if these 
rods are of either cast steel, malleable 
iron or bronze, it is the best plan to be 
prepared with an extra rod. A flaw 
in a casting is often passed unnoticed 
in the shop. 

It is quite important that the crank 
case of the two-cycle engine, especially 
when running at high speeds, be kept 
tight. Occasionally a pore in the cast- 
ing will be filled with sand and not show 
when the engine is tested at the factory, 
but afterwards get to leaking from the 
constant jar of the engine. A good 
cement for stopping up such holes is 
made by mixing litharge, glycerine and 
red lead in equal proportions, making 
it about the consistency of putty and 
forcing it into the hole with the flat of 
After this hardens it will 
be found to make a good tight joint. 

Sometimes it will be found that there 
circulating 


a knife blade. 


is trouble with the water 


the engine to become 
pump may 


pump, causing 
overheated. In case the 
need repacking it should be done with 
candle wicking The water- 
jacket may be stopped up or the valves 
may stick. Quite often a spring check 
valve may be improved in its action by 
The valve will 
Of course, that 


and oil. 


removing the spring. 
then seat by gravity. 
can only be done when the valve rises 
in opening. An obstruction will often 
be found in the screen at the foot of 
the suction pipe. This should be looked 
after and thoroughly cleaned if found 
fouled. Quite often a plunger pump 
will fail to draw when run at high speed. 
This trouble may be overcome by con- 
necting a small rubber bag to the suc- 
tion either by connecting the pump suc- 
tion directly through it or by attach- 
ing the bag at one side of the pipe by 
means of a tee. The bag should hold 
about eight to ten times: the capacity 
of the pump. Occasionally the engine 


will overheat by the fouling of the wa- 
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ter jacket. This can only be remedied 
head and 
cleaning the jacket out with a hook. 


by removing the cylinder 

Quite often the points of the electric 
igniter will wear out and there may not 
be any platinum at hand to _ replace 
them. Hard brass points, silver and 
even steel will answer in an emergency, 
but both steel will become 


brass and 


fouled and require frequent cleaning. 


There are two platinum substitutes 


which answer very well for igniter 
points and they are known to the trade 
as “Meteor wire” and “Casalloy.” In 


renewing these points they should be 
driven clear through the electrode and 
riveted to the bottom of the hole and the 
metal surrounding the point should be 
burred over with a prick punch. In 
some factories they are brazed in, but 
the writer has found if they are well 
riveted they will stay until worn out. 
Quite frequently a gas engine piston 
will leak because of the rings sticking 
in the grooves. This is due to their 
being gummed in with a cylinder-oil de- 
posit. In this case it is necessary to take 
the piston out and clean the rings with 
gasolene or kerosene. In order to avoid 
the deposit it is a good plan to turn the 
cylinder oil off about five minutes before 
stopping for any great length of time. 


For instance, just before tying up the 


This will burn out 


boat for the night. 
the surplus oil. If the igniter current is 
cut out before the engine throttle is 
closed, when about to stop the engine 
there will usually remain in the cylinder 
a sufficient charge to start next time. If 
you wish to get under way with an en 
gine having three or four cylinders it 
can almost always be started without 
the crank by simply turning on the cur- 
rent and snapping the igniter, or if the 
jump spark is used by turning the spark 
advancer. 

In addition to the various items speci- 
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Launching La Rapee for Her Record Run of 93] Miles 
in 4.33.22} 


fied you will find it advantageous to 
carry a small pocket voltmeter or am- 
meter, or preferably a combined volt- 
meter and ammeter, for testing the con- 
dition of your battery. If it is a storage 
battery it should be tested for voltage 
and should give at least 
cell. 


type it should be measured for amperes 


17 volts per 


If the battery is one of the dry cell 


and should give at least three or four 
amperes. An instrument of this kind is 
very good for locating igniter troubles. 
It would be wise to carry a pike pole, 
especially when cruising in unknown 
waters, as they are exceedingly handy 
in pushing the boat off a sandbank. A 
sharp bladed hook will also be found a 
great convenience for cutting eel grass 
from the propellor, as many propellors 
are so located that it would be necessary 
to strip and dive to clear them by hand. 

Always avoid getting confused in case 
of an accident at sea. By keeping your 
wits about you, you will probably be 
able to locate your trouble in short or- 
der. It is a good plan when starting 
out on a cruise to go over everything 
carefully. See that you have a plenti- 
ful supply of gasolene and lubricating 
oil, and that none of your tools are left 
behind and that you have a full comple 
ment of spare parts. 
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HEN a rider on a bicycle has to 

propel his machine and himself 
against a strong head wind, he receives 
an impressive lesson on the magnitude 
of wind resistance to linear progres- 
sion. The difficulty of moving persons 
or vehicles against a strong wind has 
been realized ever since people began 
to move about, vet no effective method 
has been found for diminishing or miti- 
gating the inconvenience of wind ob- 
struction. 

The experience that people have had 
in propelling vessels through water, 
brought forth certain shapes of vessels 
which could be moved through the wa- 
ter with a minimum of resistance. 
Primitive people, possessed of little in- 
telligence and no written records in 
widely separated regions of the earth, 
have coincided in fashioning boats and 
canoes of a shape that could be pro- 
pelled through the water with the least 
possible exertion. The builders of our 
racing yachts have followed the path 
trodden by their barbarian ancestors, 
and by the force of recorded experience 
learned to approach perfection in the 
form of hull designed. 


been be- 


When so much attention has 
stowed through all times to fashioning 
vessels so that they would glide 
through the water with a minimum of 
resistance, why is it that persons inter- 
ested in the movement of vehicles on 
land, have done practically nothing to 
adjust the shape of their vehicles so that 
the resistance of the atmosphere would 
be reduced to a minimum? The reason 
has been that the shape of an object 
makes very little difference to the re- 
sistance it will encounter in moving 
through wind. The wedge shape that 


lessens the resistance of a vessel pass- 


The Automobile With the Least Air Resistance 


By Angus Sinclair 





ing through water does not apply to an 
object passing through wind currents. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion lately since terrific speed with au- 
tomobiles was attained, of reducing the 
air resistance by building the vehicles 
with a wedge-shaped front. The advo- 
cates of this change are doomed to dis- 
appointment. Nature may be relied 
upon to fashion its creations in the 
fittest shape. The pigeon does not pre 
sent a cutting prow to the atmosphere. 
It has a broad breast and is tapered to 
the tail so that the wind has no back 
iash or suction on the stern. 

Railway companies would gain so 
much from a very small reduction of the 
wind pressure on a moving train, that 
they have naturally experimented with 
forms calculated to make the resistance 
in passing through the atmosphere as 
light 


benefit has ever been obtained. In the 


as possible and no_ perceptible 


pioneer railway times, there was in 
Great Lritain a celebrated engineer 
named Brunel who conceived the idea 
that providing the front of a locomotive 
with a wedge-like prow would enable it 
to cut through the atmosphere with less 
etfort than was required with a flat front 
end. He applied the “wind splitter” as 
it was called to engines on the Great 
Western Railway which had a rail 
gauge seven feet wide. The engine 
fronts were broad in proportion and 
1aturally offered large area for the wind 
to impinge upon, but after persistent 
trials and tests with the sharp pointed 
locomotive it was acknowledged that 
the invention failed to reduce the 
amount of train resistance. Hundreds 
of inventions have been tried since that 
time to provide a shape of front end 
that would give less wind hold than a 
flat surface, but they were all failures. 
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lhe cause of these failures is that any 
surface exposed to the force of the wind 
LA holding 


Scientific 


makes a prow of its own by 


upon itself a cushion of wind. 
investigators ol the wind force to be re- 
sisted by great bridges and other struc- 


tures: have found that a flat surface ex- 


posed to the wind receives the maxi- 


mum pressure the center and 


upon 


gradually decreases to zero at the 
edges. If the wind could be seen its 
] +} ’ 


have the form of a cone, 


impact would 


1 


the apex being at the extreme distance 


from the resisting surface. That pic- 


tures the condition of a locomotive force 
ing itself through the atmosphere. It 
“arries a cone of air in front which has 
he pressure 


the same density as t im- 


parted by the moving object. 
I have had considerable experience in 
applying the steam engine indicator to 


locomotive 


evlinders. In performing 
that operation it is necessary to sit on 
the front end of the locomotive, a posi- 
tion which gives one a good opportun- 
ity to note phenomena connected with 
ting through the atmosphere at high 
‘itv. In the course of experiments 

| this character on locomotives pulling 
the Empire State Express, I found that 
a speed of about eighty miles an hour 
was attained. If one accidentally let one 
‘ds—an oblong slip of 
his fingers it general 


before being caught 


WITH THI 
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in the wind current,showing that a com- 
pact eddy of air protruded in front ofthe 


locomotive. (n the first trip | wore a 
filled 


with the wind and went upward like a 


which got 


Tam o’ Shanter cap, 


balloon, but it went forward a little be 


fore assuming its upward flight 


In a series of carried 
Prof. W. F. M. 


sitv, to ascertain facts about the action 


tests 


out by 


of Purdue Univer 


(,OSS8, 


of the resistance of railway trains, he 


found that a considerable amount of 


the resistance was in the torm ol 


suc- 
tion produced behind the last car, tend- 


] } 


ing to hold it back. hat makes me bt 


lieve that the uilders of automobiles 
instead of 


the 


may increase the resistance 


diminishing it when they adopt 
wedge form with the point in front, as 


do. 


man’s discoveries would 


they seem inclined to Nature’s 


handiwork and 


seem to indicate 


that their best plan 


would be to make the blunt end of the 
wedge the front of their automobiles. 


He Knew Her 


She (reading )—Isn’t this awful! It 


' 
ALTS, 


says here that Murkle was knocked 


down by an automobile yesterday and 


rence red speech ss! 
fe—Oh, that’s evidently another of 
those newspaper exaggerations. I won- 


der why they can't stick to facts, even 


when they write about scorchers ? 
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Climbing Up Commonwealth Avenue 
By William J. Morgan 


Ww all know, the world knows, 
that Massachusetts is patriotic. 
lf there are any who do not know this, 


Massachusetts men know it, and they 
can give proof to doubters in that noble 
shaft of stone on top of the hill called 
Bunker. Let no one question the patri- 
otism of Massachisetts. Someone did 
once, in the United States Senate, which 
brought forth from that master of dic- 
tion and eloquence, Daniel Webster, the 
“oe needs no 
Bunker 


retort, Massachusetts 


encomium. There she stands, 


Hill speaks for her. Lexington and 
Concord echo her praises.” 

Patriots’ Day is celebrated in Massa- 
chusetts so that the young 
forget how their sires, the 
farmers, 


shall not 
embattled 
withstood the red coated 
hordes of King George and drove them 


back to their vessels in the bay. Of 


course, 


Massachusetts will give credit 
to New Jersey and other States which 
also did some fighting; but Massachu- 
setts remembers that it was her sons, 
the men of Massachusetts, who kept up 
the first row and though the day is en- 
titled Patriots’ Day it is devoted largely 
in Massachusetts to parades and ath- 
letics. It that 
Jay State dons a 
sweater or shoulders a gun or makes 


seemed to me 
mother’s son of the 


every 


his automobile hum or grasps his base- 
ball bat or mounts his bicycle and hies 
himself where strenuous athletics hold 
forth as soon as Patriots’ Day arrives 
and gives him the opportunity to do so. 

Massachusetts is also as well learned 
in ancient as in modern things, so it is 
no wonder that her sons think well of 
the Greeks and the old contests of the 
men of Athens. 

Still, I believe that the modern Amer- 
ican, with his automobile or with his 
spiked shoes, would make some of those 
Greeks look like selling platers, which, 
to the initiated, is equivalent to say- 
ing they would make them look like a 
that 
any man ever lived, not even the fable. 


two-cent piece. I do not believe 


have 
competed with our modern athletes. 


Goliath, who could successfully 


So it seems.eminently proper that the 
Boston Athletic Association should give 
an annua! long distance foot race; the 
Marathon which is about the same dis- 
tance as that the ancient Greeks ran for 
the laurel wreath and probably some- 
thing on the side. Over a quarter mil- 
lion of people were said to have seen 
that race in Boston on Patriots’ Day, 
April 18. The winner proved to have 
a most suitable name, being Michael 
Spring of the Pastime Athletic Club, 
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New whose 


York, speedy 
stride landed him the silver cup and, of 


springy, 


course, the laurel wreath. This race was 
followed by reporters in all kinds of 
conveyances and on all kinds of bicycles 
that had seen better days, while car- 
riages of ancient vintage were pressed 
into service for other writers to follow 
The Boston Herald and Post 
reporters used White steamers which 


the race. 


were the most up-to-date things in the 
procession. No populace of Greece ever 
gave their hero winner any heartier re- 
ception than did the tremendous crowd 
who acclaimed Mike Spring, when he 
loped home a winner. 

My story, however, is not about foot 
racing but about the automobile hill 
climb given by the Massachusetts Auto- 
mobile Club on the same day as the 
Marathon. This 
fixture and is the 


annual 
date. 
Last year the steam cars had every- 


climb is an 
second up to 
This 


thing their own way. year, the 


gasolene ones pushed sister steam to 
and, sad to relate, a German 


the 


the rear, 


and a French car tied for first 
honors. 

The climb took place on a hill on 
Commonwealth avenue, which was only 
a fifth of a mile climb, a test for the au- 
toists which was but a leisurely loaf 
when compared with surmounting Eagle 
Rock or some of the other grades of this 
country. As a real hill the Boston al- 
does not seem to be 


legement very 


much of a test for endurance, being 
really more a matter of gearing. 

The timing arrangements I had never 
had an opportunity of looking over be- 
fore, though I have heard a great deal 
about them. | 


personal 


can't say that after a 


inspection I am impressed 
with them, notwithstanding that they 
were under the responsible auspices of 
the Boston Chronograph Club, which is 
composed of a lot of experienced peo- 
ple. Without doubt the chronograph- 
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ers worked conscientiously, but never- 


theless their work was exceedingly 


crude, 


The timing done by this club is un- 


doubtedly reliable, but it is not up-to- 
date. For example, the fifth of a mile 
was timed by using some rather weak 
batteries with the coil connected with 
a bell, the bell being rung by a push 
button at either end of the line, the bell 
of course being at each end of the 
The taken the 
striking of the hammer on the bell so 


line. time was from 
there must be a distinct loss of time by 
snapping watches from the sound there- 


of. 


“In these days of a mile a minute and 


The Chronographers end Mr. Jetvis 


better,” said Sterling Elliott of Boston, 
who “the 
absurdity of taking time no finer than 
fifths of a second is a subject that you 
should call direct and repeated attention 
to.” Mr. Elliott will be remembered by 
many as the former publisher of the 
official organ of the League of Amer- 
ican Wheelmen. Continuing Mr. Elliott 
went on to say that a mile a minute 
—5,280 feet divided by 60 
88 feet per second or 17? 
fifth of a 
goes a 


was an interested observer, 


makes 
feet in one- 
When a 

seconds, it 
the 


264 


machine 

travels 
rate of 132 
each 


second. 
mile in 40 
the road at 
per 
fifth of a second, so even if you split 


over 


feet second, or feet in 
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NEARING THE FINISH, WHERE CYCLISTS WALK 


your timing to the sixteenth part of a 
second, the machine will travel over two 
feet between the records. 

And now, this timing apparatus cri- 
ticism can be applied to every place else 
quite as well as to the Boston Chrono- 
graph Club. Until a change is made 
promoters are doing the drivers an in- 
justice. We must split the time to 
smaller fractions than one-fifth of a sec- 
ond and I believe a clock will be devised 
in this country that can time any <is- 
tance from one-quarter of a mile to a 
twenty-four hour continuous affair, 
recording fractions of a second well 
below the antiquated fifths. 

The management of the Boston climb 
was most excellent, with the sole ex- 
ception of the almost criminal permit- 
ting of the pople to swarm over the 
course while the big, ponderous racers 
rushed through them at top speed. It 
was but little short of a miracle that no 
one was killed. 

It is true there were policemen there, 
but automatons would have been just 
as helpful. The reporters for the dailies 
scored that part of the management, 
but the fault to me seemed rather up to 
the police than to the management. An- 
other vear, the Massachusetts Automo- 
bile Club should see to it that both sides 


of the courseare roped securely and that 
no one is allowed to cross the road or 
stand in the road while the trials are on. 
A calamity which might easily happen 
on Patriots’ Day would be a severe 
blow to automobiling in Massachusetts. 

The classification of the committee 
was all wrong, that is, it was wrong to 
allow a 60 H. P. Mercedes in Class A, 
with a Phelps 15 H. P., a Thomas 24, 
a Phelps 20 and a Peerless 24 H. P. It 
was equally ridiculous to permit the 50 
Hi. P., so-called 40, Brazier racer in a 
class with a 7 H. P. Stevens-Duryea, an 
8 H. P. and a 4 H. P. Crestmobile. 

Certainly the competing machines 
might have been classified better than 
this, even if the two big machines were 
put in a class by themselves, as they 
should have been. 

This part of the affair was won- 
derfully and fearfully constructed and 
reflects little credit on the ones 
responsible for it. It might have 
resulted from a paucity of entries, 
but even as far as a public demonstra- 
tion of the automobile’s hill surmount- 
ing capability is concerned the affair 
proves nothing. 

While waiting at the foot of the hill, 
I met Mr. H. L. Bowden, the famous 
Ormond-Daytona beach driver, who re- 
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Somewhat Taped, but a Climber at That 
marked he would like to take the writer 
on a trip with him. As he was just about 
to start over the course, I hopped into 
the seat on the frame alongside the 
driver, thinking that I was wanted right 
then. Mr. Bowden smiled and 
“Not this trip, a little later,” and I 
hopped out again. In another moment, 


said, 


Mr. Bowden was given the signal to 
start and when I saw him dash at record 
speed through that mass of humanity at 
the top of the hill, I uttered a little Rus- 
sian Te Deum that I was not on the side 
seat with him, since it made more than 
one onlooker’s heart almost stop beat- 
ing for fear that an accident could not 
be avoided, even by so superb a driver 
as Mr. Bowden is. 
Mr. 
believed he owed his safety from accident 
to the fact that he kept straight in the 


Afterward Bowden said that he 


middle of the road with his eyes glued 
on the middle of the road, otherwise he 
said he could not have helped it if he 
had struck someone since he was deter- 
mined to hold to the center of the road. 
If, by any means, either of those two 
fast drivers, Bowden and Hills, should 
have experienced a collision, it surely 
another Paris-to- 
Mr. 


another clever driver, Horace B. Hills, 


would have been 


Bordeaux disaster. Bowden and 


Jr., were easily the star performers of 


the day, Mr. Bowden showing a little 
the best of automobilemanship and rac- 
ing like the veteran driver he now is. 
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Do not lose sight, however, of Horace 
B. Hills, Jr., for he is a coming driver, 
though I fail to see any valid reason 
why he should call his French racer, 
built especially for hill climbing and 
racing, a 40 H. P., since I am sure it is 
more like 55 H. P. than anything else. 

The tip had been spread far and wide 
that Hill was a good thing to bet on. 
Some of bet 
found later on that they had tied their 
money up since Bowden and Hill tied 
for first place. Harry Fosdick wanted 


those who disgustedly 


the dead heat run over, because, as he 
said, a friend of his had some money 
up; but it was impossible for the run off 
to take place owing to the crowding of 
the onlookers on the course. The elec- 
trics behaved in their usually ladylike 
way over the road and were saluted by 
the familiar cry of the small boy, “Get 
a horse!” Results proved, however, 
that electrics can climb hills all right. It 
was also shown that steamers are des- 
tined to take a back seat in hill climb- 
ing as elsewhere, that is, the class of 
steamers that appeared in Boston are, 
although Louis Ross, that clever New- 
ton driver, told me that he will have a 
steam machine shortly which will clean 
the decks. 
be a 
Messrs. Stanley and Ross. 

Speaking of the Stanleys, of Newton, 
there are far more Stanley steamers in 


The new vehicle is going to 


combination of ideas between 


Boston than any other make of car. It 
is claimed that there are over five hun- 


dred Stanley steamers running about 


An Ale Advertisement 
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Boston. I believe this for I saw 
one on nearly every block and 
when I went out to the factory 
at Newton and saw a new four- 
story building just completed, 
wherein a lot of men were mak- 
ing steam automobiles, I was 
more than ever convinced that 
in their Boston the 
Stanleys have a great game. 


preserve 


Mrs. H. L. Bowden drove one 
of these cars out to the course 
and she told me it was almost 
handle as an old 
Now, does not this go 


as easy to 
horse would be. 
to prove that there is a market for light 
steam automobiles? Boston is not ad- 
dicted to any form of automobiles un- 
less it has had them proven good to 
Boston’s entire satisfaction. 

Among the officials who carried out 
their official duties well were William 
Wallace, chairman of the 
who acted as referee; Captain Keenan 


committee, 


was clerk of the course, while that old 
reliable starter of bicycle races, A. D. 
Peck, dispatched the men as only Mr. 
Peck can. Harry Fosdick looked wise 
as usual as umpire and there was not 
an objection raised, until the next day 
when some of the small power machine 
owners woke up to the fact that they 
had been up against their big brothers 
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Swarming Over the Course 


and got a hard jolt in consequence. 


One of the interesting pictures of the 
meet will be found acting as a frortis- 
piece in this issue. In this appears the 
picture of the “unknown,” at least, he 
was unknown until Ormond, S. B. 
Stevens, of Rome, N.Y. When on Flor- 
ida’s sands Mr. Stevens'and H. L. Bow- 
den, of Waltham, got together, fame 
While these “deadly” 
rivals were amicably talking over rac- 


quickly followed. 


ing results on the Commonwealth hill 
I invited the popular President Whipple 
of the American Motor Association to 
be a witness to their blood-thirsty chal- 
lenges and then the photographer got 
in his deadly work without any of the 
famous trio knowing that he was being 
taken. 


NESTMAN FINISHED AND WAS PHOTOGRAPHED 
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You cannot credit rivalry between 


Bowden and Stevens except such as ex- 
ists between gentlemen, and I do not 
think Mr. Stevens lost anything by not 
appearing in the Boston climb; besides, 
he told me that his mechanic was very 
sick and he did not wish to be bothered 
with handling his big machine himself. 
It is doubtful if Mr. will 
seen on the track since he like the rest 


Bowden be 
of the amateur drivers is averse to pub- 
lic driving where admittance is charged. 
This also holds good as regards Mr. 
Stevens who declines to drive in such 
races. 
Harland W. Whipple, that 


prince of good sportsmen, 


always 

there 
with his Mercedes, but Otto Nestman, 
with little motor, 800 
pound car, trimmed the Mercedes by a 


was 


his double an 
second, 

The public seemed to have taken a 
interest the 
since some five thousand of them had 


good deal of in contests, 
journeyed out, by various means, to the 
scene of the affair where they simply 
went into raptures over the Jackrabbit 
like jumps up the hill made by Messrs. 
Bowden and Hill. 
steam car was by F. H. Marriott who 
surmounted the grade in 16 3-5 


The best done by a 


seconds. 
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BOTTOM OF THE HILL 
The man who won the contest last year, 
Frank Durbin, unfortunately blew out 
a fusible plug in his vehicle at the last 
moment, so was out of the race. Louis 
Ross made a good climb with his me- 
dium power steamer, in 18 3-5 seconds. 
With a roar and a bound, the big cars 
seemed to make the climb in a hop, skip 
and jump. In fact their performances 
were very much like that of a rabbit on 
the prairie and from start to finish it 


I do 


not believe that these contests demon- 


was all over in a few moments. 


strate much. If the course was a long 
one and if it therefore required real 
power and endurance to do the climb in 
a moderate time I think that would im- 
press the public more than the short 
fifth of a mile sprint does. Following 
is the summary of the affair: 
ELECTRICS. 
(Class B—Vehicles weighing from 818 to 1433 pounds. ) 


Horse 


Operator and make power Time. 
C. H. Barney, National..... 


H. E. Marvel, Pope-Waverley 


2% 115 35 


11535 


GASOLENE., 


(Class AA—Cers weighing over 2205 pounds. ) 
Arthur Adams, Pope-Toledo......... .. 24 29 3-5 
Class A—Cars weighing between 1433 and 22c5 pounds. ) 
H.L 2-5 
A. Adams; Pope. Toledo.,... 2 24 4-5 
C. Donohue, Mercedes... ss 460000 26 2-5 
H. E. Rogers, Peerless..... asewanwease 26 4-5 
R,. Hutchinson, Phelps ....... 5 31 


Bowden, Mercedes - 0 15 
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C.S Henshaw, Thomas..............+++ 24 
POGRED DAES, FRGS occcccdvcccscesiccs 20 
B. Schultz, Thomas — oe 
(Class B—Cars weighing between 818 and 1433 pounds.) 
H, B. Hills, Jr , Georges Richard Brazier 40 15 
Otto Nestman, Stevens-Duryea 

Kenneth A. Skinner, De Dion 


7 ee ee 


-haearhen 


aon 


UN ee ere 20 
W. O. Adams, Crestmobile 
Ralph F. Coburn, Crestmobile 


Choice and 


A: automobilist who makes the 
slightest pretext of being pre- 


pared to afford first aid to the injured 
mechanism of his vehicle usually has at 
least two pairs of pliers in the collection 
of tools he carries in the vehicle at all 
times. One pair of these pliers is al- 
most sure to be of the flat-nosed variety, 
the other the ordinary gas pliers. In 
addition to these, the truly wise driver 
carries a pair of the round-nose type, 
which are particularly useful on occa- 
sions. 

The ordinary pattern flat-nose pliers 
are more or less unsatisfactory tools, 
as the manner in which they are jointed 
only permits of their obtaining a hold 
upon a narrow surface of the jaws. 
Those fitted with toggie-jointed jaws 
are preferable, since by the joints they 
are thereby always kept parallel, and a 
firm grip is obtained. 

In using the ordinary pliers, the ob- 
ject to be held should be kept as near 
to the nose of the jaws as possible, be- 


Charles Wilson, Ford 52 3-5 
Elliot B. Ware, Crestmobile f I 05 4-5 
(Class C—Cars weighing between 110 and 515 pounds ) 

J. C. Robbins, Orient 33 1-5 
Guy Green, Orient 5 1-5 
J. Downey, Orient 29 4-5 


STEAMERS. 


Cc. B. Grout, Grout 


(Class B.) 
Louis S, Ross, Stanley.... 
John Carney, Waltham 


(Class C.) 

F. H. Marriott, Jr., Stanley 

K. M. Blake, Locomobile 
The class winners and time : 

Class AA—Gasolene. Arthur Adams, 
Pope-Toledo 

Class A—Gasolene, H. L. Bowden, Mer- 
cedes 


Class C—Gasolene, J. C. Robbins. Orient 6 

Class A—Steamers, C. B, Grout, Grout.. 

Class B—Steamers, Louis S. Rose, Stan- 

Class C—Steamers, F. H. Marriott, Jr., 
Stanley 


Use of Pliers 


cause in this position there is the least 
likelihood of its slipping out. In using 
the tool the top handle should rest be- 
neath the ball of the thumb, the four fin- 
gers gripping the lower handle. Even 
experienced mechanics will unthinking- 
ly at times place the forefinger above 
the lower handle, with what results, 
when the tool slips, can well be imag- 
ined. This is not so liable to occur 
with parallel jaw pliers. 

A pair of }-inch gas pliers—which 
will hold a circular piece up to 14-inch 
outside diameter—are very useful to 
have about, since on a pinch they can 
be used to tighten up nuts in a very 
satisfactory fashion. 

Back to the Factory 

“The affinity between matches and 
heaven is vindicated.” 

“How so?” 

“Scorcher lighted one to find the leak 
in his fuel tank and he was headed that 
way when last seen.” 














OO much importance cannot be 
the 
merging, as it is called, of the two auto- 


given to amalgamation or 


mobile associations, which have been 


filling the air with considerable ability, 


some acrimony, and concerning which 


a feeling has long been prevalent, was 
not for the 
of automobiling or its future. 
THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 
was one of the first journals to 


best interests 


advocate this merger, and two 
of the staff of this magazine 
have been persistent in trying 
to bring the affair about, one 
of the active participants in 
finally closing the preliminar- 
ies of the merging being a 
member of the staff of this pa- 
per. It is the universal opinion 
that the 
combining of the two associa- 
tions is a splendid thing. Cer- 
tainly it marks a red letter day 
in the history of automobile 
Much 
must be given to the principals 

in the deal, such as Harland 

W. Whipple, Winthrop P. 

Scarritt, Isaac B. Potter and 

John Farson, president of the 

Chicago Automobile Club. Mr. Scar- 
ritt, who was the active diplomat of the 
American Automobile Association, has 
done much to merit the laurel wreath, 


among Americans 


organization. credit 


in his always successful efforts to pro- 
the 
But his latest achievement de- 


mote cause which is so near his 


heart. 





serves that a garland of roses be added. 
The puerile criticism of the merger in- 
dulged in by the one solitary opposition 
New York 


whose disappointment is well under- 


figure, a newspaper man 
stood since the loss of a sought-for 
official position, has not left this critic 
altogether impartial. This man 
tried to upon 
the members of the Automo- 
bile Club of America to form 
an opposition, but his cause 


work some of 


and his logic were both so 
weak that the club unanimous- 
ly endorsed the action of its 
phesident, Mr. Scarritt. 

With President Whipple at 
the head of the newly com- 
bined forces, and Isaac B. Pot- 
ter active on the firing line in 
the 
would be a rash man indeed 


way of organization, he 
who would prophesy anything 
but unqualified success for the 
American Motor Association, 
which is the name of the new 
new consolidation. Automo- 
bilists everywhere can now ex- 
that a and 
which will be 


united 
“all for 


all,” to use 


pect new 

force 

one, and one for 
one of Colonel 
cause our legislators from this on to 
become that the 
rights of automobilists will be rigidly 


Pope’s mottoes, will 


thoroughly aware 
enforced and class legislation, which has 
drifted towards them, will be vigorously 
fought. Henceforth, too, the cause of 
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good roads will receive an additional 
impetus, and the organization will be- 
come a powerful and respected one. So 
powerful will the new organization 
shortly become that it will cause poli- 
ticians everywhere to think twice before 
they bring up legislation born of selfish 
prejudice and aimed at the 
vehicle. 

The American Motor Association 
should receive the active support of the 
manufacturers, of the trade’s organiza- 
tions of every kind. In fact, if the $6,000 
recently expended for legislation could 
have been diverted to a fund to be ex- 
pended by the American Motor Associ- 
ation I| feel sure that it would have gone 
a great deal further, and automobilists 


motor 


everywhere would have received more 
tangible results from its expenditure. 
The Association must have money, be- 
cause it is impossible that the member- 
ship fees can provide anything like 
enough capital for the Association’s ac- 
tive work in behalf of automobilists. The 
efficiency of such work depends largely 
whether the officers 


have sufficient 


funds at their disposal to carry out their 
purposes or 


not. I believe an appeal 
made to the wealthy auto- 
mobilists for the creation of a working 
fund for the new Association. It must 
be remembered that such men as 
Messrs. Scarritt, Whipple, Potter, Pard- 
ington, et al., have been giving their 
time and money to the cause of auto- 
mobiling without 


should be 


recompnse or even 
due recognition of their unselfish labors, 
and now it is high time that they should 
be supported by the rank and file who 
have benefited by their sacrifices. The 
work of President Scarritt of the A.C. A. 
cannot be measured by any possible 
system of monetary valuation, since he 
has unselfishly worked early and late, 
with no regard to the loss of time and 
money which his labors in behalf of 


automobiling have cost him. 
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Among the words I never took any 
real fancy to was “aesthetically,” that 
much used Oscar Wildeism of years 
ago. Ever since the days of Bunthorne 
anything which was credited with being 
aesthetical has always inspired me with 
a certain amount of disgust. When, 
therefore, a kind correspondent sends 
me a clipping entitled, “Autos Aesthet- 
ically Considered,” written by Edgar 
Saltus and copyrighted 1903 by W. R. 
Hearst, and with the sending asks my 
opinion of it, I am incapacitated from 
giving the affair a really just decision 
because of my inherent and unconquer- 
able dislike to and distrust of the quali- 
fying adjective governing the way Mr. 
Saltus considers what he is pleased to 
designate as “‘autos.” I want to play fair, 
however, and as you are, I hope, free 
from any prejudice like that which af- 
flicts me, I append Mr. Saltus’ auto 
considerations, and with it transfer to 
you my correspondent’s 
What do you think of this? 


inquiry of, 


“The project on foot, as the saying 
is—though, for that matter, whoever 
saw a project in such an attitude ?—the 
project to lay in wait for the scorching 
motorist and shoot him on the wing— 
or anywhere else, we assume, that may 
happen to be convenient—is in accord- 
ance with the best traditions of British 
sport and American humor. 
defect, 


It has a 
doing up the 
scorcher it leaves the motor where it 
was, or rather where it was not,scudding 
along at the same pace with nothing but 
fate and mathematics to stop it. A half 
dozen of these things careering about 


however. In 


would be a spectacle for gods and gym- 
nasts. A few more would create insan- 
ity enough to satisfy the exigencies of 
any alienist, however exacting. 

“On the other hand, there is nothing 
in law and equity to prevent the scorch- 
er from scorching defiantly in shimmer- 


ing steel. What is more to the point, 
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there is nothing to prevent the demon 
from bowling contemptuously along at 
full tilt in a bullet-proof car. While he 
was at it he might even take a leaf from 
the Book of Beauty which the manufac- 
turers of locomotors have neglected to 
read—hecause, perhaps, it is as yet un- 
written—and evolve a vehicle, not in 
slavish imitation of existing models, but 
fashioned like the delightful creatures 
that were, and, according to his ideas 
of what's what, made after the image of 
a chimera, a griffin, a dragon, a leucro- 
cotta, a su, or better still, after that 
lovely bird which old ornithologists de- 
scribe as a monstrous rooster with a 
serpent’s tail. 

“A motor such as that might, through 
the recognizedly soothing influence of 
aesthetics, appease those who have got 
on foot the project to which we have 
referred and which 
off in bed.” 


were much better 


Another pot-hunting automobile has put 
in an appearance. This is the octupled 
cylindered affair I wrote about a few 
months ago and dubbed the “Bluffem” 
because its maker’s name sounded some- 
thing like that. 
pirant was built by a sportsman who 
wanted to 


Of course the new as- 


show some _ four-cylinder 


owner what real sportsmanship is. 


The builder of any vehicle for racing 


with over four cylinders at this stage of 
the sport is a “pot hunter,” depend upon 
that. 
enter the mind of anybody who was not 


So selfish a thought would never 


a P. H. It always seems to me like let- 
ting Jim Jeffries loose on a light-weight 
boxer or entering W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr.’s, 80 H. P. Mercedes against a little 
Oldsmobile. 

3oard and its Classifica- 
tion Committee might do more than 
make a note that any vehicle with more 
than four cylinders must be entered in a 


The Racing 


class by itselfi—the Octupus class—since 
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it is neither right nor fair to allow these 
pot hunters to compete on even terms 
with genuine sportsmen. If the owners 
and drivers of such machines are desirous 
of purloining prizes, why not include in 
the programs some special prizes for 
presentation to entrants who are not will- 
ing to play the part of sportsmen and 
nght fair. 


Beginners should make a study of the 
anatomy of their vehicles, or they never 
will become intelligent or satisfied mo- 
torists. The comfort of knowing how 
to repair any of the minor causes of 
stoppage can only be estimated when 
they come to grief miles away from any 
one capable of doing the repairs or ad- 
justments for Lack of such 
knowlege has done more harm to au- 
tomobiling than all the diatribes of its 
enemies combined. 


them. 


/ #40, 


~ 
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The newspaper made talk made about 
President Potter of the American Motor 
League, receiving from the new associ- 
ation a salary of $4,000 a year for his 
work as secretary and oganizer of the 
new body is not correct. According to 
Mr. Potter, who confides in me to the 
extent that he denial solely 
for this department of the magazine, his 
salary is not to be $4,000 a year, but is 
to be $4,000 a week; furthermore it is 
understood by President Whipple of the 
new association that Mr. Potter is to be 
paid this sum every Monday morning 
before he goes to work, failing which 
the interchangeable gear of the Ameri- 
can Motor won't mesh. 
Seriously, it is doubtful if the associ- 
ation can ever pay Mr. Potter enough 
for his almost lifetime work in behalf 


makes a 


Association 
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of good roads and the rights of all 
vehicles to an equal use of the public 
highways. He has fought long and 
hard for the constitutional rights of all 
citizens to the use of the road, besides 
doing yeoman service to make the roads 
fit for their use. His task, however, has 


been more or less thankless. 


Long Island people are 


vinced that they did a 


now 
foolish 


con- 
very 
thing when they began warring on the 
automobilist. Joe well- 
known driver who went over the pro- 


Tracy, the 


posed Vanderbilt course down there the 
other day, told me that he was received 
with open arms everywhere, and some 
of the 
up,” so glad were they to see an auto- 


constables wanted to “set ‘em 
mobile on the roads; while the shop- 
keepers and hotel men and the food pur- 
veyors just tumbled over themselves in 
their anxiety to welcome the driver, 
who told them that there was a possi- 
bility of Long Island becoming rein- 
stated in the good graces of 
The average Long 
Islander will tell you that the persecu- 


motor 
vehicle drivers. 
tion of automobilists was begun by a 
few small politicians and justice-shop- 
keepers, who benefited by the arrests 
and the consequent fines imposed on 
the unwary autoist. They will also as- 
sure you that there has been an entire 


change of heart since they had seen they 


were in danger of killing the goose that 


laid the proverbial golden egg. Long 
Island is a beautiful place, but it is not 
beautiful enough to warrant paying a 
heavy tax to a few grafters who took 
every automobilist for legitimate prey. 


The college men are running another 
inter-collegiate race meet—in the news- 
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papers. So far as my experience goes 
that is about the only place college men 
Off and 
on during the last three years I have 


ever do run automobile races. 


seen these races, in the papers, a dozen 
times or more, but I have never yet 
seen or heard of them being anywhere 
else. Last year I determined to find out 
if there was anything in this college 
racing game besides wind. To this end 
I wrote a letter and addressed it to the 
secretaries of five of the automobile 
clubs alleged to be at five of the greatest 
American universities. 

In this racing invitation letter of mine 
[ called attention to the existing and the 
many previous newspaper stories about 
how anxious the collegiate automobil- 
ists were to race each other, and offered 
my humble services to aid the sportively 
inclined rah-rahers to accomplish their 
heart’s this end, in the 
name of the Florida East Coast Auto- 
mobile I offered them a 
handsome trophy emblematical of the 
inter-collegiate 


desires. To 
Association, 
automobile champion- 
ship, if they would accept the Florida 
East Coast Automobile 


invitation hold 
club’s 


Association’s 
and their first contest 
over the Ormond-Daytona 
course. 

That I might not become entangled 
in the intricacies of college politics, I 
distinctly stated that the trophy was to 
be placed unreservedly at the disposal 
of the collegians. They were to handle 
their own affairs, under their own rules, 
and in any way they saw fit, excepting 
that the first race 
Ormond-Daytona 


to be held at 
and the collegian 
rules should not conflict with those of 
A.A.A. Well, what do you think the 


collegians did? Nothing. 


was 


How many 
acknowledgments of my offer do you 
think I received? Not one. Do you won- 
der then that when I read in the paper of 
the great anxiety the various college 
automobilists are again experiencing to 
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meet in fierce rivalry upon the track 
I can hardly suppress my desire to yawn 
and to turn my attention to some other 
example of the same line of anxiety? 
For example, that of Gentleman Jim to 
“knock the block off” of Jeffries or the 
Hoboken Spider’s overwhelming desire 
(in print) to kick the slats of the Wee- 
hawken Duck. There isn’t really any 
difference between the two brands of 
anxiety. They are both anxious to see 
their names in print, that’s all. This 
means bread and butter for “the Spider” 
and “the Duck,” and they are not, 
therefore, blameable, but, as for the rah- 
raher, it is nothing but sheer, unadul- 
terated vanity, a a real man 
should be ashamed to be proven guilty 
ol. 


thing 


Of the making of books there is no 
end. Certainly this is more than true 
where anything connected with the auto- 
mobile is concerned. Two examples of 
the latest novelties in this line are on my 
desk as I write. The first is the Motor 
Pocket-Book, which certainly can never 
be anything else but red—at least so far 
as the brilliancy of its morroco binding is 


concerned, though perhaps another color 


might have been more in keeping with 
the probable birthplace of its author, 
Mervyn O’Gorman. But as the coat fails 
to make the man so does the cover to 


make the book, and Mr. O’Gorman’s 
handy little vade mecuum should find a 
place in every motor user’s library, while 
on a tour abroad. O’Gorman should 
come next to gasclene, when the list of 
absolute necessities was made up. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. are placing this helpful littie 
concentrate of automobile information on 
the market, and their doing so makes of 
them the friend in need, which I believe 
is always to be conceded to be the rarest 
of all things—the friend indeed. 

Messrs. New York, are 


seeking to inculcate Captain Cuttleism 


Brentano, 
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upon automobiling, making it not only a 
virtue but also a convenience to record 
your motor experiences by supplying to 
the tourist a small, and again a red mo- 
rocco-covered log-book, wherein he who 
runs may write whereof and whereto he 
ran, also when he did so and how. Per- 
sonally I never could fathom the where- 
asness of the diary habit and so I may be 
a bit unappreciative of this really hand- 
some little book, but for tliose who like 
that sort of thing this is the sort of thing 
they like. 
by the Brentano system, and it is also 
made right. 


Record-making is made easy 


ZPAGs AAs BHI DET ISSO E IDEs. JK. IE's. 36 MLO 

The and continuous 
record-breaking trials are liable to bring 
record making and records made into 


indiscriminate 


disrepute unless there is some check put 
upon both. Those who have the best in- 
terests of the sport at heart question the 
advisability or desirability of allowing 
anyone who cares to, to go for records 
at any time. The question of authentic 
timing does not enter into the subject 
very largely, though, of course, that is a 
matter of vital import when a record is 
attempted. It is rather the cheapening 
of the record that counts, and the public, 
if record breaking becomes continuous, 
will pay little or no attention to time 
trials or the results thereof. Records, in 
my opinion, should preferably be made 
either at widely-advertised meets or at 
stated times and places for trials which 
should have the active supervision of the 
Racing Board of the American Motor 
Association. sic 


The daily papers, for the past few 
months, have been filled with all sorts of 
stuff about how sundry Toms, Dicks and 
Harrys were going to Florida to break 
records. In all these notices the consent 
or wish of the Florida East Coast Auto- 
mobile Association seems to have been a 
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matter of no consequence to the noticers, 
and in mest cases the association was not 
even consulted, although it would have 
been necessary to have invoked such as- 
sistance before the public would be satis- 
fied that any such record attempts were 
genuine. No provisions were ever made 
for timing these record raids, nor was 
any proffer of payment of the expenses of 
the officials who would attend to such 
details. It is not likely that there will be 
any serious attempts at records ever made 
in Florida during the next few months, 
because it is evident that President 
Charles G. Burgoyne and the other offi- 
cers of the F. E. C. A. A. are not openly 
inclined to encourage continuous record 
breaking on the beach, although the use 
of the beach, as the officials declare, is 
not confined to the F. E. C. A. A. or its 
guests. 

It is possible that the F. E. C. A. A. will 
in November or December give a rec- 
ord-breaking tournament, when everyone 
who thinks he has concealed about him- 
self any record-breaking possibilities will 
have an opportunity to definitely discover 
whether his suspicions are well founded. 
In fact, President Burgoyne writes me 
that the matter will be fully discussed by 
the association and, when the decision is 
arrived at, the result will be given to the 
public and to those directly interested. If 
such an affair is finally decided upon the 
holding of it will not, of course, interfere 
in any way with the annual mid-winter, 
now famous, race meet. An announce- 
ment of such a record-breaking program 
held under such auspices and proclaimed 


months in advance, would give European 
sceptics an opportunity to come over with 


their cars and demonstrate the speed 
qualities of the beach for themselves. 
Sesides, there are a good many speed- 
loving Americans who would like noth- 
ing better than to journey to Florida to 
see Father Time attacked in such a fash- 
ion as this would be. 


“Intoxicated with the exuberance of 
his own verbosity” was a phrase which 
the late Lord Beaconsfield is credited 
with having applied to a political op- 
ponent. 

This satirical fling appears to me to 
just about fit some of America’s most 
famous (?) racing autoists who have be- 
come newspaper world-beating drivers 
largely by the aid of trade journals, and 
the space filler of the literary 
dump—the daily newspaper. I do not 
know who is to blame the most for all 
of this rot—the space filler or the al- 
leged champions. Of course both thrive 
well on this particular diet. The space 
filler gets paid for his stuff and the 
puffed-into-prominence driver gets 
notoriety, which either sells automo- 


news 


biles for him, gets him a job or boosts 
him among people 
where neither his ability nor his quality 
fits particularly well. 

It is meat and drink to these men, is 
the drivel which newspaper readers are 
regaled upon, and the feeding causes 
them to pose both for photographs and 
fight for the glory of the limelight 
whenever the slightest excuse for doing 
so presents itself. Day after day and 
week after week we are satiated with 
“news” 


into prominence 


concerning what some of the 
trade racing worthies are going to do, 
chiefly the latter, while pictures and 
plans of impossible looking racing ma- 
chines are thrust under our noses for 
inspection with the regularity of a tide 
time table. 

Please, Messrs. Spacefillers, let the 
alleged champions alone. Place their 
promises and professions on ice, since 
even in this year of winter forever lin- 
gers the weather must shortly begin to 
get warm. Allow these champions to do 
something first—or at least permit them 
to try—and then when they are defeated 
spare us their growls and whines and 
consign their writings on the subject to 
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the waste paper basket. To sum the 
whole thing up, we are suffering from a 
severe dose of sportsmen of the Dun- 
raven type, so it is no wonder all Europe 
laughs at us. In the meantime let ius 
encourage the few really good amateur 
drivers we have, and allow the machine- 
selling, notoriety-begging, defeat-whin- 
ing people alone. This plea to the daily 
newspaper is made now because of the 
near approach of the “racing season.” 


bd FO 


While listening to Barney Oldfield’s 
eloquence the other day, he said two 
things which at the time I jotted down 
in my memory’s book, believing that the 
telling of them would be of interest to 
THe AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE’S readers. 

Speaking of his race with W. K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr., on the Ormond-Daytona 
beach, Oldfield made a statement that 
bears out the judgment of several peo- 
ple in regard to the merits of the two 
men and their machines. It was my 
opinion, and I backed it at some ex- 
pense to myself, that Vanderbilt would 
defeat Oldfield in the majority of any 
races wherein they met. But the break- 
ing of Oldfield’s machine after its five 
mile performance prevented the settle- 
ment of the question at issue. Most of us 
thought that Oldfield would have a show 
at a mile, but I was one who then. be- 
lieved, and do so now, that the Vander- 
bilt machine and driver are the super- 
iors to the Oldfield combination when 
all things are equal. But I was almost 
this opinion since it 
thought by good judges, and most of 
them racing experts, that Mr. Vander- 
bilt would defeat Oldfield in anything 
from five miles up. 


alone in was 
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Now Oldfield confesses that this sur- 


mise was right, and admits that he 


could not have defeated Vanderbilt in a 
five mile race or in any one longer than 
Oldfield told me that in the five 
mile trial heat he got every yard he 


h- 
that. 


could out of the big Bullet, but even 
then she was not fast enough, finish- 
ing nearly half a minute slower than the 
Vanderbilt machine did. He told me 
why this was so, and I am sure he is 
right, even allowing for the fact that 
he is no longer driving the machine that 
he drove then. The driver will find out 
exactly what this is in due time. 
Oldfield let out another interesting 
bit of information he said: “I 
knew my machine so well, through my 
constant studying of her, that even 
when I was sending her along at a mile 
in fifty seconds or better, I had so 
schooled myself to listen to her that 
every throb of the engine was perfectly 
intelligible to me, and I knew exactly 
what she complained of and how to 
remedy it. 


when 


I knew when the engine 
was doing its best, notwithstanding the 
rush of the wind and the roar of the 
car. My ear caught everything, and 
the talk of my engine was just as plain 
to me as the talk of the piano or the 
violin is to the musician. It 
takes you some time to thoroughly 
understand any machine, and until you 
do understand your engine, and its al- 
most human talk, you will not get the 
best out of either. I have sometimes 
found myself talking back to my en- 


master 


gine, telling her I understood what was 
wanted, and promising to give it to her. 
In fact, at all times, there was a perfect 
sympathy and understanding between 
us.” 

Some makers only seek to progress in 
fits and starts. Worse than these are 
the ones who work only in misfits and 
false starts. 
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Most men, at some time or other in 
their lives, particularly during the earlier 
stages of their existence, become pos- 


sessed of some hobby. Most of you will 
readily recall the particular hobby, or 
hobbies, which attacked you. I shall 
never forget my first attack of cycle 
fever; the attack was a hot one and it 
kept me hopping for many moons. I 
burnt the “midnight oil” literally on my 
first bicycle and in doing so I suffered 
a good many hard knocks, for mind 
you, I first tackled the old wooden 
velocipede with iron tires, on which was 
a brake operated by turning the handle 
bar which in turn was connected with 
a leather string. This when 
enough of it had finally been wound 
around the bar, forced down a little 
spoon brake on the rear wheel. Now 
that blamed leather string had a habit 
of breaking at the most inopportune 


string, 


times, and to this day I carry a memen- 
to on my knee of one of those occasions 
when my French velocipede went wild 
in the Welsh mountains and landed me, 
none too gently, in a heap of coal at the 
bottom of the mountain. 

Later came an all bright, tall bicycle: 
that is, it was all bright so long as you 
cared to keep it so. 
forks, as well as the spokes, were of 


The backbone and 


burnished steel and it was my pleasure 
to use emery and chamois thereon to 
keep them looking slick; but what an 
amount of candles I burned in the cellar 
doing it and the hours I spent, too! 

I have not got over the bicycle fever 
yet; in fact, I have had my old mount 
overhauled and will use it on our fine 
Jersey roads, but I must confess my 
present love is a motor cycle—a sort of 
second edition of the fever, so to say. 

One day in Chicago, not long ago, 
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while I was talking with George G. 
Brandenburg, he told me about the 
great fun he got out of a motor cycle 
and how in his touring he easily equaled 
the best performances of many of the 
four-wheelers with the motor cycle. Mr. 
Brandenburg lives at Windsor Park, so 
he has a good long stretch of Michigan 
avenue to have fun on. Thinks I to 
myself, If this new game takes hold of 
Brandenburg, who is no spring chick, 
why it may catch an old man like my- 
self. 
necessary inoculation in the shape of 
enough equipment to build a 
cycle. 
motor, Brandenburg’s 
judgment, and after having used it I 
am inclined to agree with him in his 
opinion. 


Mr. Brandenburg gave me _ the 


motor 
I began by getting the best 


according to 


The motor was a Thor, sup- 
plied with a Hedstrom carbureter and 
a Columbia battery. After these had 
been assembled, I added Dunlop double 
tube tires, a Corbin coaster brake and a 
generous Troxel spring saddle, and, of 
course, a Salor lamp, so I might see 
where I was going. 

Whitney chains were recommended to 
me as being the thing for a motor cycle 
and someone else’s pedals, whose, I for- 
get, as I have so far had no occasion to 
use them much. 

After getting these ingredients to- 
gether I shipped the whole batch to 
The Light Machinery and Foundry Co., 
Pottstown, Pa., whose secretary, E. S. 
Fretz, mechanical head, W. I. 
Grubb, guaranteed to turn me out a 
finished motor cycle. The Pottstown 
people furnished the frame, which you 


and 


of course know is a most important part 
of a motor cycle,’since if you do not 
have the 
forks and an 
you are liable 
road some day. 

I took the completed combination 
down to Florida intending to try it out 


best and strongest of front 
equally powerful frame, 


to be deposited on the 
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on the beach, but could not do so as I 
was not in racing form. However, such 
experts as Oscar Hedstrom (who, by 
the way, was the original designer of the 
motor), Joe Nelson, a champion motor- 
ist, and August Post, of New York, 
sampled the machine and pronounced it 
to be right and proper. 

Later Nelson volunteered to show 
me “how” on the Newark streets. Find- 
ing a quiet thoroughfare, he gave me 
the word “go,” and on the second trial 
I was declared to be an expert. I am 
not so sure of it, however, when I find 
myself flying along at about twenty 
miles an hour. 

But it is a great sport, is this motor 
cycling. I do not know anything that 
compare with it. not 
have to do much work and the initial 
kicking at the pedals to start the motor 
supplies the element of exercise which 
saves the motor cycle from being en- 


can One does 


tirely a lazy man’s machine. Few things 


get hold of you so quicklv and keep you 
Even 
in my short acquaintance with it I have 
already a great admiration for the clever 
little machine which I 


so interested as the motor cycle. 


would not sell 
for any amount were I not able to re- 
place it. 

I believe the motor cycle has a great 
future. You do not need a stable to 
keep it in, yet it is both economical and 
useful. You can travel with a motor 
cycle where you never could go with 
an automobile, while the price will ap- 
peal to many people, since it is a com- 
promise between the cost of an ordinary 
bicycle and the cheapest automobile. 
Motor cycling has taken a firm hold on 
European countries and I see no reason 
why it should not become as universally 
liked on this side of the water. 

Many newly invented motor vehicles, 
that are spoken of as “pronounced 


types” are really mispronounced. 
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I ran plump into Colonel Pope the 
other day, as he was rushing along Park 
Row more like a school boy of sixteen 
than a millionaire of perhaps four times 
that age. If there is anything troubling 
the Colonel just now, except an insuf- 
meet the 
clamoring of customers for them, it cer- 
tainly does not show itself in the Colo- 
nel’s face. 


ficiency of automobiles to 


What a change, my masters, in six 
months! Less than a year ago things 
looked pretty blue for the Pope inter- 
ests, as the vast property which now 
bears his name was in other hands, and 
was not being handled as it is handled 
now. 

At the Bretton Hall banquet I had the 
honor of introducing Colonel Pope to 
the banqueters, and in doing so I inci- 
once 
more in the saddle leading his forces 


dentally remarked that he was 
to victory. I likened him to his friend 
the late Phil Sheridan, who woke up to 
find his army running away from the 
enemy. Mounting his horse, Sheridan, 
as is well known, swung his hat and 
shouted: “Come on, boys! face the 
other way!” And the fleeing army once 
more thundered along after their com- 
mander to force a victory out of defeat. 
Colonel Pope had found his forces ut- 
terly demoralized when he resumed 
command, but now I am glad for the re- 
spectability, stability and dignity of the 
automobile trade that Colonel Pope has 
changed them, Sheridan-like, from de- 
serters into conquerors. Colonel Pope 
is making to-day machines that are a 
credit to the trade, and he is giving 
cycling a new life and a revival which 
that 


only goes to prove once again 
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earnest work and enthusiasm, backed 
by advertising, will win every time. 

Harking back to Colonel Pope’s 
speech at the banquet, it was one of the 
most effective that I ever 
heard him The Colonel is a 
natural born orator, talking from the 
heart and hitting from the shoulder. The 
subject I had asked him to address the 
banqueters on was “The Upbuilding of 
a Great Business.” He faced a critical 
audience, composed, as it was, for the 
greater part of competitors in his own 
line of business. Those who heard the 
spech will remember it for a long time. 
The Colonel had not been speaking ten 
minutes before he had them intersted, 
and in another ten minutes he had them 
cheering his sentiments. 

While talking to him in his office the 
other day, he had this to say: “You just 
wait until I have got this great business 
fairly launched and running smoothly so 
that the boys can take hold of it with- 
out my assistance. Then it is my pur- 
pose to turn my energy on the subject 
of roads, and I’ll see that good roads 
are built everywhere. And mind you, I 
will not do this entirely from an unsel- 
fish standpoint, but because | want my 


addresses 
deliver. 


firm to sell Pope automobiles to go over 
Albert A. Pope 
shall have been interested in causing to 
be constructed. Of course the other fel- 
lows will have a chance to aid in all of 
this.” 

One of Colonel Pope’s pet schemes is 
the building of an elevated boulevard to 
run completely around New York. This 
road, he thinks, should be used solely by 
automobiles and bicycles. He rightly 
thinks the day will soon be here when 
the automobile will be in the majority, 
and the horse will go way back to the 
fields, there to lie down and enjoy. his 
well earned, dearly paid for rest. Colo- 
nel Pope believes that the great road 
which he is working for, from New 


the good roads that 
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York to Chicago, will soon be an ac- 
complished fact, and that he will live to 
see it so. There are many more than 
a few who will say amen to that. 

Two of Colonel Pope’s right hand 
men are Albert L. Pope, his eldest son, 
and Robert L. Winkley. Albert L. Pope 
was trained under his father’s eye, so 
that he would be thoroughly prepared 
to take charge of the Pope interests 
some day and he has now developed 
into an energetic, capable business man 
who is more than a mere assistant to 
his energetic father. Robert L. Wink- 
ley is Colonel Pope’s confidential man 
and was for years his private secretary. 
Mr. Winkley is big brained, a hard 
worker, and is a master of every detail 
called for in his position as manager of 
the Pope Publicity Department. No lit- 
tle credit is due Mr. Winkley for the 
boom the Pope interests now enjoy. 
Colonel Pope allowed me a peep at the 
cost so far of purchasing publicity this 


year and the amount would buy some 
automobile factories; in fact, several of 
them. 
did, it would give some of the unwise 


Had they seen the figures, as I 


cheese-paring publicity-providing con- 
cerns a severe attack of heart failure. 


We are advised by an Ohio statesman, 
who has contracted the anti-automobile 
law habit, to speak kindly to the horse 
when passing him, or when about to pass 
him. The statesman also advises us to 
make an “attractive noise with a horn, 
bell,” etc. Now,on the dead, did you ever 
hear an attractive horn? I wish they 
were all at the bottom of the sea, since 
no horn yet born or blown makes an 
attractive noise. But even so, there is 
some sense in the Ohio solon’s advice 
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about the horse, since it is the part of 
wisdom and conduct to speak 
soothingly and kindly, in a reassuring 
way, to a horse at all times. Doing so 
does not cost much, and it makes the 
horse and his owner both more kindly 
disposed toward the speaker. Many a 
runaway and smash-up would have been 


good 


avoided if a kind, precautionary word 
It is the 
duty of the automobilist, for the good 
of all concerned, to make the horse un- 


had been spoken to the horse. 


afraid of the automobile, and I am sure 
that in this respect at least the Ohio 
legislator put a good thing in his bill, if 
it did not contain anything else of value. 

I anv 


such legislation, but there would be no 


Of course, do not believe in 
need for legislation if some of the fools 
that now drive automobiles had never 
owned them or could be made to act 
the part of considerate gentlemen when 
driving on the road. Class legislation 
is all wrong. I do not see why I should 
have to.contribute a dollar to the State 


of New Jersey and another one to New 


York, in order that I may run an auto 
mobile or a motor cycle, while the man 
who drives a carriage has not to pay 
one cent, although he takes up more of, 
and wears more of, the road than I do. 
Class be frowned 


legislation should 


upon. It is dollars to doughnuts that 
this tax on automobiles is a direct in- 
terference with interstate commerce and 
is not constitutional. I am positive it 
could be easily upset if the American 
Motor Association fought it and ap- 
pealed to the Interstate Commerce 


Commissioners for protection. 


It was only natural that the Bible 
searcher should have discovered the 
automobile in the book of Nahum. Now, 
I desire to put in John Milton’s claim 
to the English patent on the ground of 
the following quotation from Book VI, 
“Paradise Lost :” 


M 


’ 
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“The third sacred morn began to shine 

Dawning thro’ Heaven. Forth rushed 
with whirlwind sound 

The chariot of Paternal Deity, 

Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel, 
undrawn, 

Itself instinct with spirit.” 

The italics are mine, but the words 
themselves certainly seem as though the 
blind poet foresaw the big racing cars 
of the present day. 


<*> 


In these pages in the April issue the 
of ( dfield 
called for, and the call seems to have 
been answered on schedule time. Not 
[ called for it, of course, but 
because the suspension was 


suspension Barney was 


because 
overdue, 
though no other writer seems to have 
thought of the matter. The Racing Board 
of Automobile 
ation is to be commended for their firm- 


the American Associ- 


ness in this matter. Chairman Parding- 
ton's official net must have closed tight- 
ly, so tightly indeed that the dare-devil 
Barney, when he visited this office was 
as mild as a suckling dove, and did not 


seem a bit dare-devilish. To Barney's 
credit, be it said, he told me,while he sat 
in THe AvToMOBILE MaGazINeE office, 
of his sins and what a bad man he had 
been in a racing way, when it came to 
obeying rules, not heeding the advice to 
act differently which he got from the 
writer while sitting in the same chair 
three He said 
that he was suffering because he had 


some months before. 
been listening to poor advisers, and that 
he was due to pay for it. But now that 
the Racing Board had hauled him up 
and lost him his job, he thought he 
should be given a chance to play the 
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part of the Prodigal Son, minus any 
real trimmings, however. 


I blame the daily newspapers for 


Barney’s present condition. They have 
made him believe that he was a little 
tin god, and by constantly calling him 
dare-devil, made Barney believe that he 
was really a devil and could, therefore, 
play all sorts of tricks, even with the 
Racing Board. Surrounded as he has been 
by hero worshippers and a fame that 
is fleeting, it is no wonder, perhaps, that 
his head was turned a little. I told him 
some time ago that it was real friends like 
myself to whom he should turn to when 
he needed advice and real encourage- 
ment. He now remembers that it was 
the writer who almost alone defended 
the records made by him in Detroit, 
when he first came out as a professional 
driver. I believe there is a lot of good 
in Barney Oldfield, just as there is in 
any man, so I am now doing what I can 
to get him another job, and I hope that 
my statements to Messrs. Pardington, 
Vanderbilt and the rest of the Racing 
Board, had something to do with the 
Board’s dealing gently and _ leniently 
with Oldfield in letting him off with a 
paltry $100 fine. 

For a year or more we have been re- 
galed with many Associated Press—or 
some other news bureau—dispatches 
from Boston telling about the wonder- 
ful tours a Bay State automobilist has 
made and will make. In all these tours 
an English machine was used, or is to 
be, though the press workers do not state 
whether the makers of the English ma- 
chine are the backers of the tours. I 
suppose the makers did not, since in all 
the dispatches the much touted one is 


spoken of as either “a_ millionaire,” 
“a wealthy broker,” “a capitalist,” etc., 
therefore | suppose it would be foolish 
for anyone to suggest that anybody but 
himself paid his expenses. The English 
machine used in the tours is garaged in 
London, yet somebody on this side of 
the herring pond sends out advertising 
matter about the tours it has made, as 
well as the make of the machine used 
in them. 

Now, I understand, this much touted 
tourist has brought about some sort of 
an American company or agency to sell 
the machine he has placed his faith in 
on his tours, while he is the power be- 
hind the agency throne, so to speak. I 
hate to think the Bay State enthusiast 
is not the great tourist and sportsman 
in an amateur sense which so many 
think him to be, though from what I 
have heard the gentleman is a most 
thrifty sort of person. When a well- 
known automobile association wished to 
have some pictures of one of this gen- 
tleman’s tours exhibited, the association 
was told that “expenses for two” would 
be in order. I have even heard that re- 
porters invited to interview this gentle- 
man are expected to provide their own 
smokes while listening to his free space 
filling stories. Maybe the fact that the 
English machine is imported through a 
New York in place of a Boston house, 
possibly to avoid Seldon tribute, is evi- 
dence of more thrift on the part of the 
alleged Boston millionaire. 

An English car called the Spyker has 
a novelty and a good one in the shape 
of a magnetic carbureter. This car- 
bureter allows the operator of the ma- 
chine to cut off the supply of fuel going 
down hills, and can be put back in 
operation in a moment. It is said that 
there is no shock in re-starting, because 
the motor is always running at its nor- 
mal speed. I always thought it was an 
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unnecessary waste of fuel to feed an 
engine going down grade. Even throt- 
tling does not do what this new car- 
bureter will do to obviate the waste. 
After continuous and unequaled abuse 
of the automobile in season and out of it, 
even to the extent of employing expen- 
sive artists to design posters il- 
lustrative of the dangers and disas- 
ters of automobiles, and the placard- 
ing of the newsstands with the post- 
ers, I see a serio-comic weekly, which 
takes itself very seriously is now adver- 
tising for automobile advertising! Talk 
about turn-coating, eating your own 
words and all the other expressions 
which are supposed to tell of crawling, 
but did you ever in your life see such an 
about face as the other one is making in 
its frantic desire to get some of the au- 
tomobile makers’ money? But will it get 
any? You ask. Sure! The more you 
hammer some people the better they seem 
to like you, and the quicker they give you 
their money to make your hammering 
profitable to you, no matter how expen- 
sive it may prove to them. I cannot re- 
call a single instance where this knock- 
and-I'll-advertise lunacy has not come to 
pass in automobiling, except in the case 
f the New York Times. Then automo- 
bile manufacturers, to their everlasting 
credit be it said, would not spend their 
money in that paper after all it has said 
and done to injure not only the motor 
vehicle, but the users of it as well. 


Judging from report, the favorite car 
for tourists in Europe just now is an 


eight to sixteen H. P. light touring type. 


These cars have taken the place of the 
big forty and sixty H. P. ones and have 
been found to answer the tourists’ pur- 
poses quite as well, and while being 
more economical in every way, they can 
go wherever the big powered cars can 
go, and are less expensive. 1 don’t 


know if in this country the foreigners’ 
example can be followed advantageous- 
ly, since it must be remembered that 
American roads are not equal to Euro- 
pean ones, but I am sure that they have 
more and worse grades over there than 
we do here. However, there is no de- 
nying that the fashion is running in this 
country to more lightly constructed 
cars of a moderate horse power. And 
they seem to be doing the work very 
satisfactorily. 


ie tut woons 7 
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This is the time of the year when it 
behooves the tenderfoot in automobile 
buying not to let go his money to the 
first manufacturer that comes along, un- 
less he knows something about that 
manufacturer and his product. You 
will be assailed, Mr. Purchaser, by some 
fine looking advertisements, paid for— 
and sometimes not—of automobile 
manufacturers whose places of business 
have sprung up in a night. No East 
India fakir could make a plant grow 
as fast as these gentry, whose auto- 
mobiles are built quickly and die just 
as quickly. It is no secret that the gen- 
eral public has, in the past, been bun- 
coed pretty heavily in the automobile 
game. The cash-in-advance scheme is 
very nearly played out, but still there 
’ who still in- 
sist upon it. Many advance deposits have 


are some “Manufacturers’ 


gone where the woodbine twineth and 
the turtle dove mourns for its love be- 
cause it would not come back—like the 
cash in advance. THE AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE Information Bureau has 
saved quite a number of people from 
those cash-in-advance gentry and is 
willing to save others if they will only 
knock at the door of our Information 
Bureau. This sort of thing has done 
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automobile makers a lot of harm, and 
it is to their interest to see that the 
public is protected, for which reason 
alone the Selden patent game has not 
been a bad thing for the public. We 
have had to wire some of our readers 
to get their money back quick, for al- 
though the representatives of this paper 
do not go into all the towns where the 
trade journals the mushroom 
manufacturer, still they are usually in 


locate 


a position to get information in such 
matters quickly and correctly. 


I cannot for the life of me see where 
the American Motor Association would 
benefit itself, or the new sport, should 
it assume control of the so-called auto- 
mobile boat racing. It seems to me 
that aquatic sport is entirely too dis- 
similar to automobiling to be governed 
by automobilists. The real work of the 
A. M. A. should be to devote its entire 
efforts in the future to the automobile 
and to good roads for it to run upon. 
There is already a motor boat associa- 
tion, or what is known as the American 
Power Boat Association, in the field, and 
it seems to me—and I have no particu- 
lar interest in the matter—that it would 
be the part of wisdom for the A. M. A. 
to let the automobile boat . acing alone 
and attend to its own legitimate field 
of action, which is ample enough to 
keep it fully occupied. 

I've said a lot about advertising in 
these pages recently and I expect to say 
a lot more about the same thing, for 
among the many things most men do 
not know all about is advertising. I 
regret to see, and believe me this is not 
purely a personal regret, either, that 
there is an inclination on the part of 
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automobiles to 
campaigns 
spasmodically, to deal with the securing 
of publicity as though it was a thing to 


would sell 


their 


who 
conduct 


those 


advertising 


be gathered only at certain seasons of 
the year, like the turnip or the persim- 
mon crops. Never was there a greater 
mistake nor is there any which will ulti- 
mately cost so much to those foolish 
enough to have made it. 

The results to be derived from con- 
tinuous 


advertising cannot be over- 


estimated. Those persons or firms who 
desire to have their business grow and 
expand must continue to advertise. In 
continuity is strength. The advertising 
you did yesterday will help your adver- 
tising of to-day, and the advertising of 
to-day will help that of the morrow, and 
so on indefinitely. 

The child that the greatest 
progress at school does not attend on 
Monday, back 
Wednesday, and then out again until 
the Monday. 
tendance every school day. Continuity 
is strength. 


makes 


then skip Tuesday, 


next No, he is in at- 
Therefore that person who 
would add strength to his business must 
keep it before the public continuously, 
and none has such a vital interest in 
doing this just at this time as the auto- 
mobile manufacturer. 


(I've got to read everything the Sena- 
tor writes, not alone because I want to, 
but also because I am paid to do it. In 
consequence I have read the foregoing 
and I endorse it as being all right, but I 
want to put in a few bits of advice to the 
advertiser from the standpoint of the 


editor and the printer. Here they are. 
You read them and maybe the printer 
and myself may in consequence of your 
reading, give the recording angel a bit 
less work.—The Editor.) 

If possible, get in a little dig at your 
competitor. That shows you have re- 
and his goods. 
Always insist on your ad being in 


spect for yourself 
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black type. It doesn’t cost any more, 
and makes up for what you didn’t tell 
in the ad itself. 

Never mention prices in your ads. 
People who buy automobiles don’t care 
anything about what any old thing 
costs them. 

Never take pains to write an unusual 
or mechanical term or word in plain let- 
ters. You know what it is, and all print- 
ers should be mind readers. 

Never take a white piece of paper and 
write your advertisements legibly—it is 
time thrown away. The printer is hired 
to read any old thing. 

If you spend ten cents 1n advertising 
you ought to make a hundred dollars 
out of it. That is 
good business proposition. 

Never give the printer any latitude 
in getting up your advertisements. His 
and 


reasonable and a 


lifetime experience is worthless, 
your taste is better than his, anyhow. 

Always wait till the last minute before 
you send in your copy. The printer 
then has lots of time to study out dis- 
play and get up an attractive adver- 
tisement, while the editor is sure to give 
you the very best position in the pub- 
lication. 

Always kick for your advertising to 
be on the top of a right hand page and 
That lets 
the editor onto the fact that you know 


next to pure reading matter. 


a few things, and makes him disposed 
to faver you when he can. 

Always object when your advertising 
bill is presented. 
that 
business, and you should impress on 


The publisher doesn’t 
know advertising makes every 
him that money spent to benefit yourself 
is charity to him. 

Never reveal the fact that you know 
that no expenditure of money is so sure 
of return many fold as that spent in ad- 
vertising. If the publisher knew you 
were aware of it, it might make him feel 
too important. 
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It will take a mighty good driver to 
bring that 
America. As 


Gordon Bennett Cup to 
stand to-day I 
driver who can fill 


The man to lift that cup must 


things 
know of no track 
the bill. 
have a thorough knowledge of road 
driving, and of European road driving 
at that. Minus this he might just as well 
make up his mind to retire early in the 
game. Driving a car on a race track 
or on a beach is quite a different matter 
to turning corners on those narow 
lanes called roads in the old country. It 
requires skill and nerve of the highest 
order to pilot a racing car around their 
tortuoustwists andturns, and it seems to 
me that America will have to send over 
there drivers, who must get thoroughly 
acquainted with road conditions before 
The 


chances are, therefore, largely in favor 


they can hope to win the cup. 


of Europe keeping the cup for several 
years yet. With six or seven European 
nations entering teams, it stands to 
reason that the American representa- 
tives will have to be pretty good or else 
phenomenally lucky before they can do 
lifting. It is a 
the 
striving 


any cup question 
Gordon 


fc iT, 


mind whether 


Cup is 


in my 
Bennett 
if to 
much of our manufacturing prestige be- 


worth 
win it we must sacrifice so 
fore we can hope to accomplish its cap- 
ture. Why should we not offer a cup 
for competition in this country on the 
track or beach as an offset to the Gor- 
don Bennett bauble. 
fool's 
that 
again 


Picking winners I know is a 
but still it 
the race this 
be won by Germany. The Germans 
their own soil and 


fun, seems to me 


year should 


will do battle on 


with Jenatzy will make a tremendous ef- 
fort to keep the cup for the Fatherland, 
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with the chances very much in favor of 
him doing so. Germany’s most danger- 
ous competitor should be France. I do 
not expect England to make much of 
a showing, but rather count upon 
Belgium and Italy to furnish the run- 
ners up. If the contest is concluded 
without any fatal accident it will be a 
wonder, since the struggle will be a 
desperate one, and the crookedness and 
sharp turns of the roads will furnish 
It is 
a dangerous course, while the race of 
itself is also of such a hazardous nature 
that the authorities must sooner or later 
suppress it. 


plenty of chances for smash-ups. 


There is a whole lot of missionary 
work yet to be done in awakening the 
people to the fact that the public high- 
way was not built expressly for the 
horse and the vehicle he draws. The 
public must learn that public roads are 
for public use, which means that auto- 
mobiles, bicycles, or any other form of 
vehicle, has an equal and uncontestable 
right to the use of such roads, which 
cannot be taken away from them by any 
sort of municipal ordinance or State 
legislation. The urgent need for this 
education was brought to my notice 
recently by the receipt of a letter from 
the president of a very important rail- 
road company, wherein it was intimated 
that it was not deemed desirable to en- 
courage automobiling in a popular sum- 
mer resort section of the country where 
the president's railroad carried people, 
because, he would 
frighten horses and disturb the quietude 
of the place. 


said, automobiles 
So strongly did the rail- 
way magnate feel that he was correct 


in this idea that he wrote me he was 
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thinking of asking for a State law to 
keep automobiles out of the 
carried summer 
tourists. Now the man who wrote that 


section 
where his railroad 
really isn’t a motor-phote; he means 
well, but he is like a good many other 
people who are not in sympathy with 
anything like the automobile, and he 
really believes that it is a great hard- 
ship for those who drive horses to have 
the animals frightened by anything. 
Of course I wrote the railway official 
a letter calling his attention that all 
public roads were open to all comers in 
a vehicular way. I pointed out to him 
that the roads of a country were built 
for man and not man for the roads, and 
I warned him that any proposed legis- 
lation which sought to reverse this order 
of things would not only be unconsti- 
tutional and indefensive, but would also 
tend to lessen the traffic over his road, 
both in a passenger and in a freight 
way. We had this very same sort of 
thing happen in the early days of the 
bicycle, and many times I have been 
crowded into a ditch by a thoughtless 
road hog. Times without number I was 
told by those who tried to prevent the 
coming of the bicycle to get off the 
earth; that 
there, etc., etc. 


the bicycle had no room 
Colonel Albert A. Pope 
B. Potter intend taking up 
education of my friend the rail- 
road president, and as he is a personal 
acquaintance of Colonel Pope’s I feel 


and Isaac 


the 


that we shall soon see him whirling 
around over the very same roads of his 
in a mile-a-minute Pope-Toledo. 


For months I have been protesting 
against permitting indiscriminate record 
time trials to become the fashion. This 
idea, I have tried everything I could 
to impress on the minds of the officers 
of the Florida East Coast Automobile 
Association, as well as on all others to 
whom the test interests of automobiling 
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are paramount. I have told the Racing 
Board people that the granting of sanc- 
tions indiscriminately will 
later bring all American made records 
into disrepute. 


sooner ofr 


It is my personal opin- 
confined 
either to open meets or to stated time 
trials arranged for by the Racing Board. 
For example, I have advised the F. E. 
C. A. A. to have record breaking trials 


ion that records should be 


in December, followed by another lot 
during the regular-annual winter race 
meet on the Ormond-Daytona course. 
Such an arrangement would give us two 
regular chances at straightaway records. 
Then the same thing should be arranged 
for in connection with the circular track 
records, choosing the dates for them, of 
course, in a suitable season. 

Arranging for record breaking is no 
light task, and the F. E. C. A. A. are 
put to heavy expense and much trouble 
perfecting details for such performances. 
The trials last December in Florida were 
made chiefly to demonstrate that the 
beach was fast, and would not damage 
machines, as had been alleged by those 
who for no very creditable reason had 
thought best to defame the now world- 
famous course. 

Of course records made in open com- 
petition should have superior standing 
to those made against the clock, but 
even so that should not prevent time 
trials for the purpose of seeing the ut- 
most limit to which a vehicle can be 
driven. Such trials are most interesting 
to the public, as well as beneficial to the 
trade. 

The Racing Board of the American 
Motor Association, it would seem to 
me, would do well to appoint official 
timers for all record trials, and there 
should be a representative of the Rac- 
ing Board present at all such trials to 
see that they are properly conducted, so 
there may be no chance for any criti- 
cism as to the correctness of the meas- 
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urement of the course or of the timing. 
Such official timers should be recom- 
pensed for their work, and should be 
equipped with certified stop watches, 
the accuracy of which had been duly 
attested. 


The future automobile will be started 
from the seat. Any machine that will 
not so start will be a back number and 
will not sell. This getting down in the 
mud to turn a crank is neither funny, 
Besides 
in some of the old cars there is such a 


decorous, or even necessary. 


thing as a back shock, which is liable 
to put one of your paws out of geur. 
The other day in Chicago, I was talking 
to the people who make the Hill starter, 
which is a contrivance attached to the 


machine and operated from the seat. 


The affair is said to work very satis- 


factory, even though its use does mean 
additional construction and something 
else to look after. Frank X. Mudd, of 
the Chicago Automobile Club, tells me 
that he would not 
Mr. 


of this device, has had much to do with 


be without one of 
these starters. Hill, the inventor 
perfecting the typesetting machine and 
a new system of making steel balls. Mr. 
Hill tells me that the atuomobile of the 
future will be driven by air, and that 
he now has such a machine almost per- 
fected. He has been working for -ev- 
eral years on this air motor, but now 
A fuel- 


certainly 


he thinks his troubles are over. 


less, foulless automobile 
would be a good thing, and I| trust that 
Mr. Hill will give us one quick. 

The wheel of fortune turns very rapid- 
ly in our country. It often happens with 
us, for instance, that a man becomes rich 


cnough to own a big automobile before 
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he has fairly had time to learn how to 
get into the same without knocking his 
plug hat. 

About twenty years ago I first met 
Thomas B. Jeffrey. At that time he 
was manufacturing childrens’ bicycles 
on Canal street, Chicago, and was em- 
ploying possibly a dozen men. Then, 
as now, Mr. Jeffrey was progressive and 
one of the things he brought out a little 
while after I first met him, was what he 
called a railroad velocipede. It was con- 
structed so as to be driven by two men, 
and the Jeffrey railroad bicycle prom- 
ised great things. There was intense 
rivalry about that time between the 
Chicago Inter Ocean and the Chicago 
Tribune as to which paper would get 
their Sunday edition to the different 
towns first,—towns from fifty to one 
hundred miles from Chicago. The 
Tribune, if I remember correctly, had 
been using one of the ordinary walking 
beam hand cars, such as are used by 
construction men. The Inter Ocean 
learned of Mr. Jeffrey's invention and 
negotiate with him for the use of it. 
The paper also asked him to provide 
two drivers for the thing. The late 
W. M. Woodside, who was then, like 
myself, a traveling professional cyclist, 
suggested to Mr. Jeffrey that he and I 
give the new invention a whirl in the 
interest of the Inter Ocean, whose very 
first notes on cycling I contributed. In 
fact, when I did this the Inter Ocean’s 
cycling column was the first to be 
printed in any daily paper in the United 
States. 

The Tribune learned of our deal with 
Mr. Jeffrey and prepared to give us a 
race to Geneva, some forty or fifty miles 
away in Wisconsin. The eventful Sun- 
day morning arrived, and at about five 
o’clock the Inter Ocean circulation de- 
partment loaded the Jeffrey railway 

velocipede with its cargo, and Woodside 
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and myself jumped into the saddle. The 
Tribune men had got away ahead of 
us, but the race was soon on, and be- 
fore very long we overhauled them on 
a siding, where they were throwing off 
some papers. Having the right of way 
we piled it on, and notwithstanding a 
brisk head wind, we arrived at Geneva 
fully one hour and twenty minutes 
ahead of the Tribune hand car, so the 
town was pretty well supplied with 
Inter Oceans before the Tribune ar- 
rived. 

Pushing the car was not easy work, 
and I remember that the late Wood- 
side suffered from a form of seasickness 
before we got to the end of this journey, 
and although a man of phenomenal 
strength and physique he did not re- 
cover from the effect of the trip for 
several days, while I must confess that 
I had no overweening desire to re- 
peat it. How much easier it would be 
now to utilize a little motor on those 
cars. But the Jeffrey affair at that date 
was in advance of anything of its kind, 
and Woodside and I proved it. 

About that time R. P. Gormully, a 
Canadian who had made Chicago his 
home, and was manufacturing some- 
thing, met Mr. Jeffrey. Eventually the 
two men formed a partnership which 
later on became world-renowned as the 
Gormully & Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
whose Rambler bicycles were seen 
everywhere. Before the new firm got 
to be very strong, however, their goods 
were seen in Detroit by the head of a 
firm who then controlled the bicycle 
business of this country, and who de- 
manded royalty on everything that was 
made. Mr. Jeffrey received a visit from 
Colonel Albert A. Pope, and a license 
was issued to the Gormully-Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co. Evidently Gormully 
and Jeffrey looked upon this license as 
something akin to a hold-up, since later 
on they put their backs to the wall and 
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refused to pay any more royalties. The 
long fight that followed was waged 
without quarter being given or taken. 
In the beginning the foxy Gormully, 
now dead, peace to his ashes, got a 
change of venue from the Massachu- 
setts courts to the Chicago ones, where- 
upon he vanquished the Colonel, Judge 
Grosscup taking the ground that the 
Colonel's patents were not so much as 
those more timid than Gormully and 
Jeffrey had assumed them to be. This 
probably explains why T. B. Jeffrey to- 
day is not much in favor of subscribing 
to the 
which he 
without. 


Selden or any other patents, 


thinks he can very well do 


Mr. Jeffrey is now a millionaire, and 
he deserves all the money he has, be- 
cause he has made it fairly and square- 
ly, and by incessant industry, coupled 
with intelligence. Two of his boys, both 
of whom I remember as babies, are now 
grown-up men, and are working with 
their father in directing the affairs of 
the big factory at Kenosha, Wis., where 
they are turning out the efficient and 
popular Rambler automobile, named 
after the bicycle the Gormully & Jeffrey 
Company made famous. Mr. Gormully 
died a few years ago, after making a 
valiant fight for his life. He suffered 
from some spinal trouble, and told me 
once that nine doctors had tried to kill 
him, but he hoped to survive them all. 
He was the most plucky man imagin- 
able, and it was a great ioss to Mr. 
Jeffrey when his partner passed away, 
since Mr. Gormully was essentially a 
merchant, while Mr. Jeffrey was the 
mechanical man of the firm. The T. B. 
Jeffrey Automobile Company, or as it 
is known as the Thomas B. Jeffrey & 
Co., has made wonderful progress dur- 
ing the last year, and there are few fac- 
tories to-day turning out as many auto- 
mobiles as this Kenosha one is, in fact 
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I doubt whether there are more than 
three that are equalling it at the present 
time. Mr. Jeffrey can be found at his 
office early and late, watching over the 
various departments of the large plant, 
and the only thing which seems to wor- 
ry him now is how to increase the daily 
output from fifteen to twenty-five com- 
plete machines. 

I was conducted through the various 
buildings the other day by George W. 
Bennett, 


who can be 


truly called a 
Gormully & Jeffrey boy, since he began 


with this concern years ago. I remem- 
ber him half a score years or more ago 
at the Gormully & Jeffrey branch at 
Vashington, where he was assistant to 
Mr. Graves, the manager. Knowing 
his talents Mr. Jeffrey, when he was 
ready to turn out automobiles after two 
years’ experiments, sent for Mr. Ben- 
net and the tremendous selling energy 
of the present concern is due to the 
Bennet initiative. Personally Mr. Ben- 
nett is one of those healthy, sane, hus- 
tlers, who, besides being a good judge 
of men, has utilized common sense in 
the management of his department. 
Profiting by his old bicycle selling ex- 
periences Mr. Bennett called on the 
Rambler agents early last fall, and in a 
short time he had _ sufficient orders 
booked to set the factory running over- 
While 


seated in his office on the occasion of 


time to turn out 1904 vehicles. 


my late visit he showed me a handful 
of checks which he was returning to 
would-be purchasers of Ramblers. He 
admitted he was very sorry to have to do 
this, but he was compelled to because 
the entire Rambler product had been 
sold, though he hoped in 1905 to 
have machines enough to go around. 
There was a scramble for 1904 Rambler 
agencies and there will be a bigger 
scramble for the 1905 ones. 
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Many a firm has been bankrupted 
through unwise advertising advice, oft- 
times given by so-called experts in the 


business, too. A moderate appropriation 


has in consequence been squandered 
among a few high-priced publications 


which have had small sympathy with the 
advertiser or cared little whether he suc- 
ceeded or not, whereas, had the same 
amount of money been judiciously placed 
in the right places it might have started 
the firm on the road to fortune. Only 
quite recently a large advertising concern 
or agency failed for a large amount. This 
failure was preceded by the failure of a 
large business the 


advertiser whose 


agency had placed. This, it would seem 
to me, would point to the fact that one or 
Either the 
article advertised was not in demand or 


two things caused the failure. 


was inferior, or the advertising agency 
had not placed the advertiser’s business to 
the advertiser's advantage. 

Secretary Gillette (now ex-Secretary 
Gillette) of the American Automobile 
Association, now defunct, was asked to 
send out voting ballots to the members 
to ratify the merger deal between the 
A. M. L. and the A. A. A. Mr. Gillette, 
who was not uproariously in favor of 
the merger, declined to send out the 
ballots, because he found that it would 
put a kink into the constitution of the 
A. A. A. and he did not believe in abus- 
ing the body of the deceased. 
than do it he resigned his office; that 
is, he resigned before the merger was 
ratified, which lost him fully a week’s 
salary. 

The duty of sending out the notices, 
however, was undertaken by that able 
war horse, Secretary S. M. Butler, of the 
A. C. A., who sent out the little tickets 
and then assisted in counting the votes 
for ratifying the merger. 
Mr. Butler, it is getting pretty univer- 
sally known that the secretary of the 
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Automobile Club of America is one of 
the ablest and most efficient men con- 
nected with automobiling. Mr. Butler's 
duties are varied and many, yet he al- 
ways does his work in the most thor- 
ough fashion. He is possessed of such 
an even temperament that he makes the 
rough places smooth, and has succeeded 
in making himself popular not only in 
his club, but outside of it as well. 


In chain driven vehicles, as well as in 
all other machinery where power is con- 
veyed by a chain, the importance of 
using a reliable chain to do the work 
should have the careful thought of the 
user. It is not even a secret among 
automobile manufacturers, nor is it un- 
known to automobile drivers, that some 
chains in the past have given much 
cause for both annoyance and profanity. 
Many of the leading manufacturers, suf- 
fering from past experiences, have dis- 
carded what were alleged to be high- 
grade chains for the new improved 
Whitney made detachable roller chain, 
the salient features of which are that the 
links are held in ordinary riveted 
the rivets, and permanently secured by 
rivet heads in the 


links are 


same manner that 


held in ordinary riveted 


chains. All the links on the opposite 
side of the chain are detachable, and 
are locked in position by cotter pins, 
which are set parallel with the long 
diameter of the link, the whole making 
an extremely nice looking and certainly 
safe chain. All of the detachable links, 
with one exception, are fitted tightly on 
the rivets, and this one, called the con- 
necting link, has a notch in the top to 
distinguish it. This link may be readily 
removed by the fingers, after the cotter 
The de- 


tachability and security of this chain are 


pins have been withdrawn. 


in thorough keeping with the splendid 
material the Whitney people have al- 


wavs used in these Hartford made 
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chains. The wise buyer is wont now- 
adays to specify that the automobile he 
purchases is driven by a Whitney chain, 
since he will last 
longer and give less trouble than most 


knows such chains 


others. 


I knew it would come—sort o’ felt it 
in my bones. I mean the use of the 
blood 
drama. It Newark the other 
day and “Billy” A. Brady, that universal 
The 


way William introduces the automobile 


automobile in the and thunder 


was in 
impresario, was responsible for it. 
to an audience makes them get up in 


A husky-le 0k- 


sombrero, ac- 


their chairs and whoop. 
ing driver, with broad 
companied by an Annie Pixley sort of 
girl, also with wide sombrero, dashes 
on the stage. Two young guns were 
grasped by the heroic maiden, as she 
arrives just in time to rescue her lover, 
tied to a 
looked as if the ropes pinched him—by 


who had been tree—and he 
some bloody Apache Indians, who were 
in full war paint, and dancing a High- 
land fling before they proceeded to 
take the young man’s scalp. 

Of course it was all up with the Indians 
when the old mobile steamer of the vint- 
age of vear one B. W. (Brisben Walker) 
got on the but the wonder to 


me was that it did not blow up before 


scene ; 


it got there and damage the reputation 
The 


that girl potted those Indians was a 


of William Brady, Esquire. way 
caution, and the male portion of the 
audience had to go out and take some 
cloves in order to get the taste of the 
Brady has 
the 
stage—especially when he had the “Ter- 
rible Turk,” the wrestler—but this last 
effort of the the 
crowning thing of his life. 


smoke out of their mouths. 


done some desperate things on 


great manager is 


C. G. Burgoyne, the well-known Day- 
tona president of the Florida East Coast 
Automobile Association, was telling me 
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last winter what a good car he thought 
the Yale, though he was equally enthusi- 
astic over his big Columbia gasolene. 
Now he about the two- 
cylindered Pope-Toledo as follows: “So 
the 
Toledo is not a bang-up car, you just 
tell him to go to.” 


writes me 


if anybody tells you that Pope- 
By the way, this 
same President Burgoyne is a regular 
Oliver 
concerned, and I believe he has one or 
two more cars in view for which he is 
willing to let go hard- 
earned printing money, for while Mr. 


Twist where automobiles are 


some of his 


Burgoyne spends his time fishing and 
buying things and helping to build a 
few roads down in Florida, he is never- 
theless the very active head of the Bur- 
goyne Printing Company, of New York. 

What think you of the showing that 
the candidates to the American tcam 
who propose to do some James G, Len- 
nett cup-lifting in Germany? It is quite 
sure that they have not come up to the 
scratch very nimbly at the time tlits ts 
written. First we have Alden Sampson 
backing out; then a search warrant fails 
to locate Peter Cooper Hewitt’s bioom- 
ing racing candidate ; later we see Louis 
Patrick Mooers telling the Race Com- 
mittee of the A. C. A. that the commit- 
tee must come to Cleveland if they want 
to peep at his car. A few days later, 
when Louis finds the time for entries is 
extended, he decides to bring his car to 
New York, so the committee may see 
it. I still stick to the opinion that there 
will be no Gordon Bennett American 
team. It would look at the time this is 
written as though there was only one car 
in the United States which might have a 
chance to go the course in Germany, 
with the exception of course of what the 
Peerless might do, and that is the Pack- 
ard Grey Wolf, which is more like the 
previous cup racers than any others I 


have seen. We know that she will go 
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at least five miles at record speed with- 
out breaking down, a thing we are not 
equally certain of with some other cars. 
It would not be a bad idea if the Pack- 
ard people were to enter the Grey Wolf. 
Now that Oldfield is disengaged he 
might be had at a more reasonable fig- 
ure than formerly, and could be utilized 
as one of the American team, provided, 
say Winton entered a car and the Peer- 
less made up the third. One thing is cer- 
tain, we have no team at present and, 
as I have often said, I do not believe 
we will have one for a year. 


Human ingenuity goes on inventing 
things that the world at large can very 
well do without. When a man has made 
sufficient the 
owner of a house for the comfort and 


progress in life to be 
shelter of his family a certain class of 
harpies make him the object of their at- 
tentions and strive to them- 
selves of part of his goods by genteel 
robbery. A popular method in vogue 
at present to work on human vanity is 
the publishing of biographies of people. 
The such take 
names from directories and send circu- 


possess 


authors of schemes 
lar letters saying that the recipient has 
been selected as a person of sufficient 
prominence for a biographical notice in 
their forthcoming directory. 

Particulars of the victims life are so- 
licited and also a sum of money to help 
in defraying expenses. If the sum re- 
quested is not forthcoming the publish- 
ers of the book will decide that the per- 
son failing to pay does not desire to be 
immortalized by their printer. 

We have lately been attacked by the 
immortalizing person in a new guise. 
He proposes forming a Who’s Who 
society, a sort of mutual admiration or- 
ganization, to include every English 
speaking person who is willing to pay 
for the privilege of helping the ingenious 
promotors to make a good living. Peo- 
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such 


ple sometimes give support to 


things without reflection. Good advice 
is that the circular letters be promptly 
consigned to the waste basket. 
Chicago has long been looked upon 
by New York as a sort of place to be 
dreaded and avoided; its inhabitants are 
pronounced crude by super-refined New 
York, while the fact that the city ex- 
tends as far as you can see from the top 
of the Auditorium building has not im- 
pressed New York, nor has its great- 
ness nor its popularity accomplished 
anything in this line. Chicago, how- 
ever, has some good men and 
good things, and one of the former has 


some 


grown in high favor in New York late- 
ly. We had heard of John Farson be- 
fore he New York, for, of 
course, Chicago had been talking about 


came to 


him, and it takes a pretty big man out 
on the banks of Lake Michigan to make 
Chicago talk about him, because Chi- 
cago thinks it has a long list of great 
men and prefers not to draw distinc- 
tions. Mr. Farson was deeply inter- 
ested in the proposed amalgamation of 
the two automobile bodies and since he 
was the vice-president of one of them, the 
A. A. A., he came to New York to help 
consolidate the two and to put through 
what is now known as the merger. Mr. 
Farson did not much, I under- 
stand, during the confab, but what he 
did say was listened to w'th attention be- 
cause he quickly proved himself to be a 


say 


a broad-minded, far-sighted man, with 
an expanse of ideas to correspond with 
the growth of his native city. I shall 
expect to learn more of John Farson in 
the days to come, for, although I have 
never met him, I rather take to a man 
who will take out loads of little children 
in his automobile to give them a small 
taste of the pleasure of automobiling. 
If it came to a vote and the children 
were allowed to vote, John Farson 
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would be governor of Illinois, and I’m 
not so sure he couldn't be elected by the 
votes of the adults if he would accept a 
nomination. 

Why the Automobile Club of America 
should even have thought of selecting 
a beach for the elimination trials is 
not quite clear when the American rep- 
resentatives, if there are any, like the 
rest of the Gordon Bennett competitors, 
will have to race over a road, and an ex- 
tremely crooked road at that, is not at 
all easy to understand. The only ex- 
planation I can think of is that the club 
wanted to use the beach because they 
thought the road the 


proper place to race on even if they 


would not be 
could get sanction from the authorities 
Still, if the club can find a 
course for the Vanderbilt races over on 


to do so. 


Long Island, I see no reason why these 
elimination trials could not take place 
over the same course. I believe that 
New Jersey might also provide a course 
for such an important event as the try 
out of would-be candidates. Our men, 
if any of them go across, will find the 
Gordon Bennett route considerably dif- 
ferent fro the Ormond-Daytona beach, so 
they might as well prepare for some- 
thing a little rougher and a great deal 
more crooked than that 
While, of course, 
many would like to see the affair take 
place on the Ormond-Daytona beach, 


wave-ironed 
speedway by the sea. 


it would not be doing justice to the com- 
petitors to have them go there for what 
could not be considered anything but a 
speed demonstration. 


There are some newspaper men in 
hiding in the metropolitan district and 
who are not a million miles removed 
from the Press Club, or Park Row, 
who are drawing space rates for sending 
out about 


misinformation well-known 


people. Some time ago one of these 
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liars informed the automobile world, 
and the rest of the globe as weil, that 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., had gone to 
Cuba. This misinformation was sent out 
about a week after Mr. Vanderbilt had 
left Ormond for his desk at the Grand 
Central station, for, be it known, Mr. 
Vanderbilt works for a living just like 
the rest of the Vanderbilt people, and 
can usually be found during business 
hours at his desk in the big Forty- 
second street station depot, though this 
must not be construed into any sort of a 
suggestion or invitation for people to 
call upon him there. 

But to return to the news monger. 
It was known that Mr. Vanderbilt was 
in New York mis- 
informer told the public he was in Cuba. 
The next thing we read was that Mr. 
Vanderbilt had met with an accident— 


when the space 


his automobile having run into a ditch 
or something in Cuba, the speedy driver 


evidently having intentionally or igor- 
antly been confounded with Mr. James 
L. Breese, who did meet with a rather 
Ha- 


severe accident somewhere 


vana. 


near 


Evidently feeling the need for some 
more space money, the liar pops up 
again and tells the world that W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., is suffering with heart 
disease, has sold his racing machine and 
intends to take up farming down on 
Long Island. Seeking conformation a 
Mr. Vanderbilt 


by the editor, enclosing in it one of the 


letter was written to 
many clippings that this magazine re- 
ceived in regard to the heart disease 
story. Mr. Vanderbilt’s reply was short 
and to the point, like his records, and 
was as follows: “There is no truth to 
the story contained in your enclosed 
clipping.” 

The St. Louis Motor Carriage Com 
pany, as old and as reliable manufac- 
turers as any in the business, are put- 
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ting on much style this 
When I was shown 


spring with 
their new models. 
through the St. Louis factories recently 
I was surprised to note the increased 
activity in the old plant and the entirely 
new and attractive style of car the com- 
The St. Louis 
motor car has always enjoyed a good 


pany were turning out. 


reputation because its construction has 
ever been of the very best. 

Out in Indianapolis the Premier Mo- 
tor Manufacturing Company are more 
than well pleased with the progress they 
have made with their two cars—the 20 
H. P. touring car and the little air 
cooled four cylinder, $1,250, 16 H. P. 
President Smith says that the 
with 


beauty. 
only question him now is, how 
many machines his concern can make 
this vear, and not how many they can 
sell, since they are behind their orders, 
but hope to catch up before the year 
is out. 

Most people have a sort of reverence 
or admiration for the pioneer, especially 
when as such he has been called upon to 
blaze the way of some great movement, 
just as the Amierican pioneers did in 
the Western country, when they lived 
for vears among savage people while 
they hewed down the forests and tilled 
the soil to provide the necessaries of life. 

In automobile building, as in every 
had of 
course to be a pioneer, and after con- 


other great movement, there 


siderable investigation I have come to 
the belief that the laurel for this sort of 
pioneer work must be awarded to the 
Haynes-Apperson Company, of Koko- 
As continuous manufacturers 
of automobiles they are entitled to the 


mo, Ind. 


pioneer laurels beyond any question, a 
fact which is acknowledged by Charles 
Duryea, who, about the year 1891, be- 
gan to build an automobile, but who 
made very little headway till 1893, when 
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the Haynes-Apperson people were well 
under way. Since that time, however, 
Mr. Duryea has been connected with 
several companies, and is now prosper- 
ing, as he well deserves to. The Haynes- 
Apperson Company are not only pio- 
neers, but they have the unusual honor 
of being successful ones, which, added 
to a reputation of never having built a 
machine that would not stand up to its 
work, makes their premiership all the 
The fact that most 
of the pioneer machines seen on our 


more pronounced. 


roads to-day are of the Haynes-Apper- 


son Company build, is proof that the 
vehicles are of the successful as well as 
of the lasting kind, with the very natural 
result that their owners hate to part 
with them, even after they have ceased 
to be of the latest style in automobile 
construction. 

It is a further notable fact that this 
Indiana concern is well thought of by 
their competitors, so much so in fact 
that I really believe if a prize was offered 
for a criticism of the business methods 
and reliability of the Haynes-Apperson 
Company there would be no one to lav 
claim to the prize. I have long admired 
these Kokomo people, especially the 
mechanical head of the Haynes-Apper- 
son Company, for his knowledge of con- 
struction and his general all round abil- 
ity, as well as thorough exemplification 
of the practicability of employing the 
Elwood 
Haynes, who is responsible for all this, 


Golden Rule in _ business. 
is the most helpful sort of man I have 
ever met. He does not parade his knowl- 
edge; yet there are few better read men 
than this president and general manager 
of the Haynes-Apperson Company. 
While visiting C. H. Haynes, the secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company, re- 
cently, he showed me a number of let- 
ters from drivers of the Haynes-Apper- 


son vehicles, and there was not a single 
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one of them which did not praise in the 
highest terms the running qualities and 
the invariable good work that the ma- 
chine accomplished. One man went on 
to say that, with the exception of the 
wear of the tires, he had not to spend 
one cent in repairs or new parts since 
the vehicle has been deliverd him sev- 
eral years ago. 


I saw a good deal of Mr. Elwood 
Haynes on the run to Boston nearly 
two vears ago, when one of his surreys 
made the round trip from New York 
to Boston and return with only a seven 
seconds delay mark recorded against it. 
An incident occurred on this run which 
fully illustrates the thorough good 
nature of Elwood Haynes, as well as his 
thoughtfulness for others. We had just 
left Worcester, and had been forced to 
do considerable loafing in order not to 
run into Boston ahead of schedule time. 
Mr. Haynes had been telling me that 
he hoped that all the machines would 
do well on the run, since their doing so 
would be a good advertisement for the 
trade, because of the confidence it would 
create among prospective purchasers 
while it did not benefit his concern to 
After 
going a few miles from Worcester we 


have another maker do poorly. 


overtook a driver representing a con- 
cern which just at that time would have 
delighted to 
Haynes-Apperson car in the run. In 


been have defeated a 
fact it might almost have been said that 
this particular car was Haynes-Apper- 
son's especial rival. Something, how- 
ever, had gone wrong with the machine 
—a minor trouble, perhaps, but still one 
which had caused it to slow down and 
would have eventually been almost sure 
Mr. 


Haynes’ quick eye saw the trouble as 


to have caused a complete stop. 


his surrey bounded along, and turning 
“Now that’s too bad. I 
Draw- 


to me said: 


wonder if we can help him. 
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ing up abreast of the driver, Mr. 
Haynes shouted, calling the man by 
his first name: “If I can be of any 
assistance I'll stop and help you.” The 
driver, however, made up his mind that 
Mr. Haynes could do nothing for him, 
This 
incident waaa fair example of what a 
thorough sportsman as well as gentle- 
man Mr. Haynes is, 


sO we continued on our course. 


It is a pleasure then to record that 


business was never more 


prosperous 
with Mr. Haynes than it is this year, 


and his three factories present an un- 
usually busy scene to the visitor, as each 
is filled with a large force of men put- 
ting the Haynes-Apperson cars through 
for the ever-increasing number of buv- 
Up to this year, Mr. Haynes paid 
more attention to the running qualities 


ers, 


of his machine and the passenger's com- 
fort than he did to the stylish appear- 
ance of the machine, but this year he 
has evidently decided that having pro- 
vided all needed goodness in the vehicle 
he will now make it pretty, and the ex- 
hibits at the New York and Chicago 
that 
quite as much a master of style as he 


shows proved Mr. Haynes was 


was of thoroughness. Experts after 
looking over the exhibits in the New 
York show picked out the Haynes- 
Apperson car as one of the three finest 
for the price in Madison Square Gar- 
den. In fact one trade journal technical 
writer informed me that he considered 
Haynes-Apperson the best value in the 


New York show, bar none. 


The commercial vehicle con- 
test important 


things of the kind which has ever taken 


recent 
was one of the most 
place in automobiling in this country, 
so far as the far-reaching effects it will 
have upon the future of the automobile 
The Automobile Club of 


America has every reason to be con- 


is concerned. 


gratulated on the outcome of the test, 
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as have the plucky manufacturers who 
took part in it. The test clearly demon- 
strated that the motor vehicle is a thing 
par excellence for freight and delivery 
traffic. The demonstration sounds an- 
other warning to good old Dobbin that 
his days are few in the truck and gen- 
eral delivery business. Few there are 
who will not be glad to know that it is 
time the horse was given his well earned 
rest, and used only for lighter 
pleasanter The 
proach of the mechanically propelled de- 


and 
purposes. near ap- 
livery wagon and truck means that there 
is a tremendous future for our manu- 
facturers in vehicle build- 
ing. 
going to be better paved and less worn, 
while at the time the 
man will be attended to more quickly 


commercial 
It also means that our streets are 


same wants of 


and we will have more room in our 
streets to attend to them. 
that the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals will have to go out 
of business, and for that will we all be 


truly thankful, since it means the total 


It may mean 


the horse, in which 
the 


emancipation of 
freedom the automobile would be 
Lincoln. 


It is not what manufacturers them- 
selves say of their own products that 
counts most, it is what the others say. 
The Haynes-Apperson people recently 
showed me a large number of letters 
from satisfied buyers, some of whom 
nearly went off their feet in their praise 
of the well-known Haynes car. Another 
firm, the St. Motor Carriage 
Company, produced a big bundle of such 
letters when I mentioned it, and I sup- 
pose most other reputable firms could 
make an exhibit of the kind, some, per- 
haps, more extensively than 
Now, it strikes me, that, in advertising, 
these testimonial letters are the finest 
possible tribute which can be paid to a 
manufacturer, because after all has been 


Louis 


others. 
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said and done it is the man 


who pays 
his money who is entitled to a hearing 


on the merits of a product, and, gen- 
erally speaking, he ought to know 
something of what he is talking about 
too, 


We're great people, us automobile 
these 
were not the facts do you think that the 
New York daily papers would be carry- 


users, Owners, makers, etc. If 


ing classified advertisements under a 
heading “Motor Car Runs”? There is 
a distinct demand for suburban resorts 
which can be reached over good roads 
and which, when they have been 
reached, know how to cater to the wants 
You'd think there 
would be plenty of these, but there are 


not. 


of automobilists. 


1 am glad then to see an estab- 
lishment like the Clason Point Inn an- 
nounce that it is prepared to make a visit 
from automobilists something they will 
Nature did a lot 
for the Inn in its surroundings; man 


be quick to repeat. 


has added to it both wisely and well, 
with the result that an automobile trip 
to Clason Point these glorious spring 
days is something no one should be 
guilty of failing to take. 

The make the 
but it has a powerful lot to do with 


coat may not man, 
causing his success or failure in pass- 
ing through life. In the 
the cover may not betoken what the 
contents of a book are, but a well 
bound, artistically covered book will 
attract attention before one which is not 


so equipped, and as you must first at- 


same way 


tract the reader before you can get him 
to read the binding of a book assumes 
an importance not usually recognized. 
All this is particularly true when it 
comes to trade literature and wise is he 
who sees to it that his appeal to the 
public is made attractive. No better 
example of this has come to my desk 
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this year than the new catalogue of the 
Knox Automobile Company. It is not 
often that the two essentials, display 
and good taste, are as happily wedded 
this 
which, by the bye, I have an idea, owes 
its inception to Franklin P. 


as they are in Knox brochure, 
Shumway, 
who has done so much to give Knox 
publicity an originality which has much 
to commend it both from a reader’s and 
like to 
see the Knox publication followed by a 


a publisher’s standpoint. I'd 


lot more equally as artistic, but I am 
that 
within the near future, so in the mean- 


afraid I shall not have pleasure 
time I'll keep my Knox booklet where 
I can feast my eyes on it. 


\utomobilists everywhere will _ be 
glad to learn that still another and de- 
lightful pleasure resort which will rank 
with the best anywhere has been opened 
to them in a special invitation way. Old 


Orchard Beach, Me., the new bv the sea 


automobile resort is not unknown by 


any means: the beach itself having long 


commanded a great deal of interest 
from its firmness, widthand smoothness. 
It remained, however, for a smart, pro 
gressive hotel man to discover in Old 
Orchard a winning combination with 
the Hotel Velvet. 


question, Mr. Joseph Alonzo Nutter, 


The gentleman in 


will open this fine hostelry about June 
15, and will couple with the opening an 
automobile demonstration in the form 
of a prize parade on the beach. 

Mr. Nutter declares the beach at Old 
Orchard will compare with anything. In 
length the new course is seven and one 
half miles, 500 feet wide, and has the 
general shape of a crescent. Old Orchard 
is only twelve miles from Portland, one 
hundred miles from Boston and express 
trains run to it every two and one-quar- 
ter hours. The roads running to the 
beach from various points in Massachu- 


setts are all at their very best condition 
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in June, so it is expected that most 
owners of automobiles will take advan- 
tage of the program at Old Orchard to 
come together for a sort of fraternal re- 
Mr. 


give four tournaments during the sum- 


union. It is Nutter’s intention to 


mer, the last one in September. At 
offer fine 
prizes and to so treat visitors that they 


these affairs he expects to 
will only await a further opportunity to 
Hotel Velvet again, 
hotel, by the way, is fitted with all the 


visit the which 
latest and best conveniences with noth- 


ing lacking to make everybody feel 
comfortable and at home. 

I am in receipt of a very interesting 
letter from General Manager Henry B. 
Motor Car Co. 


Much has been said in the daily papers 


Jov of the Packard 
about this company intending to plunge 
into the‘racing game, but after reading 
Mr. Joy’s letter, | believe I am safe in 
saving that the company will do noth- 
ing of the kind. Mr. Joy recognizes 
the usefulness of a racing car possess- 
ing the reliable running qualities of the 
“Gray Wolf,” for instance, but he also 
recognizes the fact that there are dan- 
gers connected with racing it, and, that 
the public just now is not demanding 
forty-second machines for road work, 
especially while tied down by eight-mile 
an hour speed limitations. The Packard 
Co. were talking with Barney Oldfield 
but there is no prospect of the Gray 
Wolf 


competition 


Bennett 
Schmidt 


dfield is cute enough 


Gordon 


going to the 
unless Charles 
acts as a driver. 
that he is not a road driver, 


Packard Co. know, and other 


to know 
while the 
people know, too, that Schmidt is, since 
he took an active part with Fournier in 
some of the greatest of the across-the- 
that 
won when he was in his prime and with- 


Europe races which great rider 


out a peer. 
told, by a 


I was man from Paris, 
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some time ago, that in the race from 
Paris to Berlin, I think it was, one 
morning, about two o'clock, when 
Fournier with Schmidt at his side, was 
thundering along by a river on his way 
to Berlin and a dense fog enveloped 
everything, Fournier collapsed. The 
next moment, the sturdy Schmidt lifted 
Fournier bodily from the driver's seat 
and laid him tenderly in his own, in the 
meantime, slowing down the engine and 
keeping the steering straight, peering 
into the fog in order to do so. The next 
minute the throttle was opened wide 
and the Mors engine again commenced 
to bark speed and so for hours, Schmidt 
drove, while the great Fournier, who 
stuck to his post so long and under 
such trying conditions, slowly re- 
covered until he was able to take the 
wheel again. In Charles Schmidt, 
America has a great driver and in road 
racing, it is doubtful, if there is his su- 
perior in this country, or for that mat- 
ter, in Europe either. 





There has been considerable talk 
and interest challenge 
cup which was originally offered about 
two years ago by the Diamond Rubber 
Works Co. of Detroit, and was, I be- 
lieve, first won by Alexander Winton, 
then captured by Henry Ford, I think, 
Jarney Oldfield, 
Tom Cooper and F. A. La Roche, re- 
spectively. 


shown in a 


and later annexed by 


Now, as far as I can find 
out, only one man who won it was eligi- 
ble to compete for it and hold it 
under the 
donors. 


conditions made by its 
That man was Mr. Winton. 
The cup is at present in the possession 
of Mr. F. A. La Roche, but as Barney 
Oldfield has had his name and other 
data put on the cup where the winner’s 
inscription should be, Mr. La Roche 
would have to put his name inside or on 
the bottom of the cup if he wanted to 
perpetuate his winning of it. Anyhow, 
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the cup does not belong to Mr. La 
Roche and he is simply holding it on 
sufferance since he has never been eligi- 
ble to compete for it. 

The conditions for competing for this 
cup were so involved at the Florida 
meet that I asked Chairman Pardington 
to wire W. M. Parrett, the manager of 
the Detroit branch of the Diamond 
Rubber Works, to have the conditions 
made plain. Barney Oldfield never was 
eligible to race for this trophy since he 
was never a member of the American 
Motor League until I had him made 
one in New York, a few days before the 
Florida tournament. I believe Tom 
Cooper was a member, also I believe 
Mr. La Roche was, and I think Mr. 
Ford also was, but [ am not sure. Mr. 
Winton, I known is, and was when he 
competed for the cup. This is the tele- 
gram Chairman’  Pardington 
“Hotel Ormond, Fla., January 27, 1904. 
W. M. Parrett, Diamond Rubber Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
mond cup as to membership of owner 
or operator, with competitors. Must 


A. R. Pard- 


sent: 


Wire conditions Dia- 


entrant be an American? 
ington. 

As Mr. Parrett was out of town, he 
did not get the telegram until forty- 
eight hours later. In the meantime, 
the committee decided to withdraw the 
since it was 
When Mr. 
Parrett’s reply came, it was read: “A. 
Hotel 


Conditions Diamond cup, 


cup from competition 


offered for a five mile race. 
R. Pardington, Ormond, Or- 
mond, Fla. 
five mile manufacturers’ challenge, open 
to all classes. Open only to members of 
American Motor League, that is, the 
manufacturer of car entered must be a 
member of American Motor League. 
Cup to be won three times by a manu- 
facturer or his representative before be- 
coming his permanent property. Not 
necessary for operator or entrant to be 
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an American. If won by foreigner, bond 
should be filed with the race meet pro- 
motors to insure the return of cup for 
W. M. Parrett.” 

This was all plain enough, but it 


next competition. 


came too late and it gave me the idea 
that the Diamond Rubber Co. had re- 
ceived a whole lot of excellent advertis- 
ing for a very ordinary cup, the condi- 
tions for competing for which were as 
foggy as some of the days at Ormond. It 
may be, however, that the Diamond 
Rubber Co. were acting in good faith 
and that it was up to the race meet 
promoters to find out something about 
the cup conditions before allowing it to 
be raced for. 

Now, my understanding of the mat- 
ter is this. Mr. Winton has won the cup 
but once so he does not own it, and as 
the American Motor League has gone 
out of business, or rather, has doubled 
up with the A. A. A., here is a cup that 
could be offered for sale cheap, or in 
case that is not deemed advisable which 
may be offered again with proper condi- 
tions plainly made known in advance. 
At any rate, it cannot be raced for again 
as an American Motor League prize. 
Thus endeth the first chapter of the 
story of the Diamond Rubber Cup. 

You all know how strenuously I had 
fought the proposition to send an un- 
trained and unfitted American team of 
automobile drivers to the international 
Those few of 
dotted the 
course last summer agree and will fully 


Gordon Bennett races. 


us Americans who [rish 
sympathize with the objections, insur- 
mountable ones, which I, as one of the 
unfortunate dotters, have made against 
sending a makeshift representation to 
battle with the fit and fast automobilists 
of Europe. 

If America can send over a team that 
the Racing Committee of the Automo- 
bile Club of America are fully satisfied 


is competent and worthy to represent 
America in the great international au- 
tomobile Derby, well and good; but if 
the representatives are not fit, woe be 
to the committee and to the club which 
would plaster a second national dis- 
grace on American automobiling. 

I feel so strongly on this proposition 
that I have written a letter of protest 
to the able president of the Automobile 
Club of Mr. Winthrop E. 
Scearritt, giving in detail my objections 
to any plan to further disgrace this 
country in the eys of the automobile 
builders and sportsmen of the world. 

Mr. Scarritt promptly acknowledged 
the recepit of my communication and 
said that the ideas contained therein 
were certainly set forth clearly. He 
further honored me with an invitation 
to talk the matter over with him, which 
I did in the office of the Commonwealth 
Trust Company of New York, and I 
assure my readers that Winthrop E. 
Scarritt is certainly as anxious as I am 
to prevent a second national fiasco. 

A copy of my letter was sent to the 
president of the National Association 
of American Manufacturers, Windsor 
T. White, and I am in receipt of a reply 
from Mr. White in which he states that 
the matter is of vital importance to 
American industry and to American 
sportsmanship and he trusts that Mr. 
Scarritt will use very energetic measures 
in submitting all the prospective Ameri- 
can contestants to severe contests, in 


America, 


order that they may prove their fitness 
for positions on the American team and 
that none should be sent over who can- 
not go the distance in a thoroughly 
creditable maner. Mr. White, as a rule, 
doesn’t say or write much, but, read- 


ing between the lines in the present in- 
stance, it is seen that he thoroughly 
recognizes the tremendous responsibility 
upon the shoulders of Mr. Scarritt. 
THE SENATOR. 
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Ghe AUTOCAR 


Advertises Itself Favorably 


It is the result of years of earnest, painstaking work and of much experience. 





Four 
Passenger 
Autocar 
$1,700 


‘wo cylinder horizontal opposed motor in front. 3all bear- 
ing transmission gear, gear drive. All parts instantly 
accessible. Three speeds forward and reverse. Wheel or 
lever steerer, as desired. Automatic oiling throughout. 


Two 
Passenger 
Autocar 
$900 
Chainless 


Two cylinder horizontal opposed motor in tront. 
It is made by a company which has been building successful 
automobiles since 1897. Ball bearing transmission gear. 
Autocar gear drive, automatic oiling, two speeds forward 
and reverse, with independent speed clutches and lever steering 
Get our illustrated book about Autocars, just issued. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


ARDMORE, PA. 


Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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Harttord 


combines all the best features of 
other detachable tires with many specia 
virtues of its own. 


honest service. 


MOREOUER 
BY 





It represents an ADWANCED TYPE 
that insures its users the minimum of 
trouble, the maximum of safety and long, 


Clincher Tire 


the 
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IT IS MADE AND GUARANTEED 


_ The Rartiord Rubber Works Co., 



























Hartford, 


Conn. a4 











CHEAP 


The best is none too 
good. Much trouble, 
delay, and temper-try- 
ing annoyance have 
been caused through 
manufacturers equip- 
ping otherwise good 
automobiles with poor 
ignition outfits. Such 
outfits cost less, but are 
very dear to all con- 
cerned in the end. 

We are the oldest 
and best tried and best 
equipped ignition spe- 
cialists in the world. 
We make good articles 
and our prices are not 
unreasonable. Get our 
literature on Ignition 
—it will interest you. 
If your 1904 automobile 
has the Dow Ignition 
you will be happy. 


The DOW Portable Electric Co. 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 


AGENTS 
The Automobile Supply Co., 19 La Salle St. 
Fogarty Bros., 113 St. James St., 








We Advise You Not 
To Experiment With 
IGNITION 








, Chicago, I11. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 














The “BARRETT” 


AUTOMOBILE 


JACKS 


** Barrett’s Patents ”’ 


are the accepted 
Standard. Quick- 
Acting, Automatic 
Lowering, Easily 
Operated. Lift One 
Ton, dead weight, and 
adapted to any auto- 
mobile. Theonly sub- 
stantial and reliable 
Automobile Jacks on 
the market, and they 
can be readily carried 
as part of the equip- 
ment of any automobile. SEND For CIRCULAR, 


THE DUFF MFG. CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





Works, Allegheny, Pa. 
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American Sizes of 


CONTINENTAL 
® TIRES 


ARE NOW COMING IN WEEKLY 


We can fit any car, whether 





1904, 1903, OF 1902 pattern 





All Mercedes Cars come fitted with Continentals. 


This is the tire you should have fitted to your car. 


Order Now 








CONTINENTAL CAQUTCHOUC CO. 


EMIL GROSSIMANN, Mgr. 


American 


once : 298 Broadway, New York, tanever, cermany 
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We Ask a Moment’s Attention 


From every prospective purchaser of a new automobile. We 
also want those who have bought other makes and are dissat- 
isfied therewith to give 


1904 HAYNES 


a little serious examination. As the first manufacturers of 
Automobiles, we are proud of the record of our product. 


s 
% 





Our Cars were the only 1904 Models in the New York to 
Pittsburg run and they earned TWO FIRST-CLASS AWARDS 
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LIGHT TOURING CAR TONNEAU 


Having much the same outward appearance as our With top and front glass, two Solar No.1 gas head- 
Runabout of 1c03, but of higher power and capacity lights, two Dietz Reg: al oil lights, tail light, horn 
and distinctly a "powerful touring car—not a Run- with tube, and full equipment 2550 
about—the most highly developed car of its type— Price $ 


the perfected product ‘of the oldest ma- . 
kers of motor carsin America. Price, $1450 Without top and front glass $2450 


The HAYNES shows fewer mechanical changes and contains more features 
that years of use have proved perfect in practice than any other, and is 
backed by an unequaled past record—seventeen contests entered, seventeen 
contests won, with stock cars. You see more early types of HAYNES cars in 
use to-day than of any other make. They are made to run well and last well. 


HAYNES-APPERSON co., Kokomo, Ind., U. S.A. 


The Oldest Makers of Motor Cars in America embers of sed Automobile 


BRANCH STORE, 1420 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE : Brooklyn Automobile Co., 1239-41-43 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
66 West 43d Street, New a AGENTS FOR WESTERN NEW YORK Buffalo Automobile Exchange, 401 
Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. 
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